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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


———_ 
CHAPTER If. 


An Inquiry into the causes from whence Ireland derived the various names by which 
she has been distinguished in ancient times; the reason to which she owes the 
origin of her present appellation, The arrival of the first Colony in Ireland, 
under the command of Partuo.anus, of Migdonia, in Greece. The Rivers 
and Lakes found in the Island, by this Scythian Colony, with remarks on them. 


In proceeding to give a History of Ireland, we think that we cannot take 
a preliminary step in our arduous undertaking, more conducive to facilitate 
our progress, than to give a compendious relation of the various names by which 
Jreland was distinguished in our ancient annals, and in the writings of Grecian 
and Roman poets and historians. 

The noblest purpose to which history can be applied, is to extend our acquaint- 
ance with the human character, and to give free exercise to our judgment on 
human affairs. In deducing the History of Ireland from its first colonization, 
and tracing the foundation of our nation back to its remote origin, it is necessary 
that we should adduce every historical evidence that can strengthen the basis on 
which the proud edifice of our high pretension to illustrious antiquity rears its 
elevated towers. There are few, in this age of light and literature, who will con- 
form to Dayid Hume’s favourite doctrine, “that nations should not push their re- 
searches too far into the exploits and adventures of their ancestors,” which he 
thinks, “‘ should be suffered to remain in oblivion.” 

Convinced, as we are, that the early period of our history presents traits of cha- 
racter, examples of valour and virtue, and monuments of genius, which the annals 
of Greece or Rome, in the most refined and enlightened ages of their triumph, 
can scarcely parallel, we shall expatiate with unwearied pleasure on the glory and 
grandeur that distinguished Ireland under her illustrious Monarchs, during those 
centuries of her greatness and renown, that preceded the disastrous epoch, which 
stands accursed in Erin’s calendar, THE INVASION OF Henny IL., in 1172. 

But let us proceed to enumerate the different names by which the land of Bards 
and Orators was known in the “ olden time.” The first name, according to Bishop 
Hutchinson and Raymond, bestowed upon Ireland, was “ Inis Ealga,” in honour 
of Ealga, the wife of Partholan, the great founder of our nation. This was the 
appellation of Ireland until the country was invaded by the Tuatha de Danans, 
whose chief called it Eire, after his lady ; hence Erin. The descendants of this 
aaa > in process of time, changed the name of the country to Innisfail, from an 
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enchanted stone, said to be part of Jacob’s pillar, which they brought to Ireland. 
This continued to be the name of the nation until the Milesians subverted the do- 
minion of the Danans, and gave Ireland the nomenclature of the Queen of Mile- 
sius—“Scotia.” A great discrepancy of opinion prevails amongst our most 
learned writers, on the etymology of Hisernia. Bishop Usher and Raymond 
agree in deriving this name from the river Iberius, in Spain, whence the Milesians 
came to Ireland; while Ledwich and Harris contend that the term is borrowed 
from a Greek compound word, which signifies a western country. Doctor Keating 
seems inclined to impute the origin of the title Hibernia, to Heber, the son of Mi- 
lesius, one of the first of our Milesian monarchs. ’ 

The learned Bochart’s conjecture on this disputed question assumes a great air 
of probability . ‘‘ Hibernia,” says he, “ plainly seems Phoenician ; for this term, 
by some called lerne, is no more than Ibernz, or, the furthest habitation west- 
ward.” Sir James Ware concurs in this hypothesis. Cesar, Pliny, and Tacitus 
call Ireland by the name Hibernia, “ which means,” says Camden, “the most 
remote country of Europe, westward.” Strabo talks of Hibernia, as a woody 
country in the Atlantic Ocean. 

But let us inquire whence the derivative of the present name of our country— 
InELaAND. Camden cites Orpheus, the poet of Thrace, as an author who gives 
the most ancient and decisive testimony of the name of Ireland ; he says, the sen 
of Apollo calls it Jerna, and our learned countryman, Bishop Usher, exultingly 
observes, that, “‘ the Roman people were not able to produce so ancient a witness 
of their name.” We think, with Dr. Keating, that the etymological origin of the 
term Ireland, may be traced back to Ir, one of the sons of Milesius, who was bu- 
ried at Colp, near Drogheda ; the place of his sepulture was called the land of Ir, 
from which, in process of time, the whole Island received the general name of 
Frlandia, signifying, in the Irish language, the country of Ire’s grave. Sir William 
Temple is of opinion, that the name Ireland is derived from the river Jerne. Plu- 
tarch calls Ireland Ogygia, which signifies ‘‘ the most ancient Isle.” Some of our 
ancient historians have marshalled a host of arguments, tending to prove that Ire- 
land was the Isle of Calypso. Eminent Roman writers have called Ireland Juverna. 
But it is time that we,should conduct our readers out of the barren field of etymo- 
logy and conjecture, into the spacious region of historical narrative. 


ARRIVAL OF 


Although creditable annalists have asserted, that Ireland was first 
PaRTHOLANUS. 


peopled by the nephews of Noah, immediately after the flood, our 
learned antiquarians discard the story as the fiction of the Bards. But all our his- 
torians have impressed the seal of authenticity on the following record of the first 
colonization of Ireland. 

According to the concurrent testimony of the annals of Erin, Partholanus, the 
son of Seara, the son of Sru, the son of Easru, the son of Framant, the son of 
Fathocda, the son of Magog, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, was compelled 
to fly from his country, Migdonia, in Greece, to evade the punishment with which 
justice threatened to visit him, for the murder of his parents, and his attempt to 
assassinate his brother, in order that he might reach the goal of his ambition, the 
supreme command. In his flight to the coast, where ships were prepared by his 
adherents, to transport him from the scenes of his guilt, he was accompanied by 
his wife dlga or Elga, his three sons, Rughraidhe, Slaigne, and Laughline, 
with their three wives, together with one thousand soldiers, who volunteered to 
share in his fortunes. Having been fortunate enough to surmount the perils of a 
long and tedious voyage, he at length reached the coasts of Ireland, wafted thith- 
er, more probably, by the caprice of winds, or the sport of tempests, than by an 
previous knowledge which he had of the geographical situation of the 
the skill of his mariners in navigation. Our annals tell us, that he effected a 
Janding in Derry, which he and his followers then called Inbher Sceine. This 
memorable event, according to the “ Book of Invasions,” occured in the year 
of the world 1956, three hundred years after the flood. Mr. O'Flaherty, in his 
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Ogygia, fixes, on the authority of Cluan Mac Noisk, the date of the arrival of 
Partholanus, in 1969, a difference, however, of little consequence in matters of 
such remote antiquity. The most incredible story recorded by the Partholanians, 
is, that on their arrival there were but three lakes and nine rivers in Ireland ; but 
that before the death of Partholanus, a period of thirty years after his arrival, 
seven more new lakes bursted forth, and three rivers gushed from the mountains 
of Ulster.* Doctor O‘Halloran conjectures that the lakes and rivers discovered 
by Partholanus, were those in that part of the country first occupied by the colo- 
ny; but as the woods were cut down, and cultivation extended, the new lakes 
and fivers, which the people discovered in the forests, were recorded in the na- 
tional annals at the precise time of their discovery. Be this as it may, the accu- 
tracy with which they are mentioned, sufficiently evinces the scrupulous regard 
that our early writers paid to those minute circumstances which composed the 
detail of their simple story. There is no history extant, should be less alloyed 
with the dross of fiction than that of Ireland; because it is a fact attested by 
writers of unquestionable veracity, that the national annals were always preserved 
in the archives of the state. O‘Flaherty, Lynch, and Colgan, agree in stating 
that the government employed the chief Bards of the nation, to correct the na- 
tional records before the assembled states, at Tara, so that the stream of genu- 
ine history might run down pure and pellucid to posterity. ‘ The productions 
of the annalists,” says the acute and erudite Warner, ‘“‘ were to undergo the 
solemn test and sanction of the great council of the nation, in a triennial parlia- 
ment or convention, where such accounts only as were deemed worthy of credit, 
were approved, and a memorial of them entered into the registers of that high 
court. If any authors were found perverting the truth or imprudently prostitut- 
ing it, in order to serve the purposes of a party; misrepresenting unfortunate or 
defeated virtue, contracting or concealing undoubted facts, with the same per- 
verse intention of prejudicing fallen patriots, who had no other than _ historical 
evidence for their vindication, in such cases the authors were degraded, and 
made liable to the penalties inflicted by a law against occasional and incendiary 
historians. Surely this ordinance of the ancient Irish legislators, gives a great 
idea of the wisdom of this people, and an authenticity to their history, which is to 
be given, I believe, to no other nation under the sun.” ‘That all the volumes of 
our ancient history, which St. Patrick, in the enthusiasm of his zeal for Christi- 
anity, committed to the flames at Tara, A. D. 440, were the pure and unmixed 
essence of TruTH, there can be no question. 

But it is time to return from this digression, to the Lakes of the Partholanians. 
Doctor Hutchinson, late Bishop of Down and Connor, in his defence of Lrish his- 
torians, has taken much pains to defend this part of our history, and maintains 
with a strong bulwark of argument and ingenious reasoning, the probable truth of 
the accounts transmitted to us of these lakes and rivers, ‘‘ which are,” he says, 
‘* so far from discrediting the authenticity of our annals, that they not only afford 
strong proofs of the reality of the facts, but those who recorded them were wise 
men, who wrote them for the instruction of posterity, that they might know which 
way nature moved. The most eminent Geographers tell us of more and greater 
new lakes than these, which have covered the low lands in many other countries.” 














* The following are the principal Lakes in Ire- Gule, ” ” Antrim. 

land. Inchiquin, ” ” Clare. 
Killarney, inthe county of Kerry. Inny, ys “ Westmeath. 
Allen, ” A Leitrim. Kay, " = Leitrim. 
Allua, ” 3 Cork. Lane, = " Westmeath. 
Arrow, x sy Sligo. Laughline, ” A Westmeath. 
Conn, ” " Mayo. Macknean, ” » Cavan. 
Corrib, ” ” Galway, Mask, 9 Armagh & Down. 
Derg, “4 a Donegal, Neagh, ai . Derry & Antrim. 
Erne, 4 ? Fermanagh. Ramor, = by Cavan. 
Derg, - Tipperary. Salt, = pe Donegal. 
Esk, " ™ Donegal. Seuddy & Shillin, ” Westmeath. 
Foyle, r¢ bid Derry. Shealing & Carr, 44 Meath. 
Gara &Gill, " of Sligy. Strangford, ” “6 Down. 
Gougenabarra, 7 Cork Swilly, s Donegal. 
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The Doctor confirms this observation by many instances ; and indeed it does noi 
seem difficult to conceive that if even in our own times, the harmony of nature 
is often disturbed, and her laws interrupted, and this harmony must have been 
much more liable to tumultuary emotions, at so early a period after the flood, 
when the earth was convulsed to its very centre, and the equipoise of the Globe 
consequently vacillating. Eta . 

Partholanus, we are told, suspected the fidelity of his wife, who is represent- 
ed, by some writers, to have been a woman of extreme beauty, which led him to 
confine her supposed gallant, (one of his officers,)in a cave. ‘The reign of 
Partholanus is not represented to us marked by any memorable events. This is 
what might naturally be expected from the settlement of a few adventurers; and 
if our annals have thrown a shade of importance over it, they would have been 
more liable to suspicion. Indeed we find an account, not at all authenticated, in 
M‘Dermott’s history of Ireland, which states that, ‘An African Colony resided 
in the Island, previous to the arrival of Partholanus, who lived by fishing and 
hunting. ‘They were under the command of Ciocal, the son of Nin, the son of 
Garbh, the son of Nadhmoiar. A desperate and decisive engagement is stated 
to have taken place between them and Partholanus, soon after his arrival, at a 
place called Muigh Jotha, where Ciocal, the son of Nin, and the greater part of 
his followers were distroyed. Doctor Warner and O‘Halloran regard the story 
of the African Colony as the dream of poetic fiction. The Partholanians cut 
down all the woods, and extended tillage and pasturage over the whole Island. 

Partholanus reigned thirty years, and at his death left his kingdom to four sons, 
who were born in Ireland, Er or Ire, Orba, Fearn, and Fergna ; the three sons 
whom he brought from Greece having died since his arrival. Slainge died in the 
thirteenth year of his reign, and was interred in the side of a mountain, in the 
county of Down, from him denominated Sliabh Slainge, or the mountain of Slainge. 
Two years after, Laughline died, and from the circumstance of his being buried 
in the vicinity of a Lake in West Meath it received the name of Loch-Laugh- 
line. Inthe 25th year of his reign, Rughraidhe was drowned in a lake, in the 
C. unty of Sligo. The scrupulous attention which our annals have paid to the 
names of places, is a strong and conclusive testimony of their truth. 

The simplicity of such statements can never be reconciled to the spirit of ro- 
mance and fiction. ‘To discribe so many men, observes Warner, “to point out 
their manners, to paint their persons, to relate their adventures, and make a cir- 
cumstantial recital of their families, seems to be beyond the power of fiction.” 
In the hyperbolical narrative of the imagination, nothing but the marvellous can 
please: nothing but great and perilous disasters, the revolutions of power, the 
ruin of empires ; the rapid strides of conquest; the feats of chivalry, and the 
brilliant execution of the steel clad warrior; in a word, nothing but what is glorious 
in its design, and grand in its progress, like the splendid career ofa Napoleon, can 
be admitted into the fanciful creation of the legendary romancer. In all the 
statements respecting the colony of Partholanus we perceive nothing but what is 
suited to real life, and to the origin of an infant Colony, totally unacquainted with 
civil and political transactions. There are no reports whatever, in these early re- 
cords, that ure belied by the circumstances of time and place. Human nature ap- 
pears in her native dress, or more properly without any dress, suchas she appears in 
countries secluded from the polish and adventitious modification of artificial so- 
cie'y ; and yet an Innis, aHume, a Mac Pherson, and our own apostate Ledwich 
have had the unblushing effrontery to assert, that the accounts of Partholanus have 
been invented by our Bards and Monks, to gratify the “pride of ancestry and na- 
tional honour.” Our history furnishes a“ plain unvarnished tale,” unadorned by 
that affectation of “ national vanity and high born ancestry,” to which Innis. in his 
“ critical essay, on the ancient Inhabitants of North Britain,” ascribes our high 
pretensions to “ illustrious antiquity.” But when we carry this history to the age 
of Ossian, we will endeavour to answer the objections of cavilling critics. The 
Monks, who are supposed to have fabricated our annals, would have found it ex- 
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wemely easy to exalt the character of Partholanus, the Romulus of Ireland, by 
uniting in his person all those conspicuous and ennobling qualities that eman- 
ate from heroism-—from bravery, magnanimity, and God-like virtue ; all the varied 
excellences of the son of Venus and Anchises might have been easily conferred up- 
on him, and the national pride thus flattered by the high endowments of an 
imaginary hero. But instead of this we find him described as an infamous parri- 
cide, a wretch, who not content with spilling the blood of his parents attempted to 
deepen the enormity of his remorseless turpitude by sacrificing his brother’s life on 
the diabolical altar of Fratricide. Surely if the Monks coined this story, in the 
mint of invention, we are sorry, for the honour of our early ancestors, that it has 
obtained such historical currency. 

‘The sovereignty, as we have already observed, was transmitted, at the death 
of Partholanus, to his four sons—Ire ruled over the north east part of the king- 
dom ; his southern limits extended to Dublin. Orba’s dominion comprehended 
the country from Dublin to the Isle of Barrymore in Munster; Fearn had sway 
from Barrymore to Galway ; and Feargus’ possessions included the range of terri- 
tory that lies from thence to the northern extremity of Ulster. Partholanus had, 
also, ten legitimate daughters, to whom, on their marriage with distinguished 
chiefs, lands were appropriated. We had almost omitted to mention, that when 
Partholanus landed in Ireland, he had, in his retinue, four learned men one Poet 
Laureate, two Druids, and a sculptor. The Partholanians governed Ireland for 
three hundred years, at the end of which period a dreadful plague broke out which 
proved fatal to almost the entire of the colony. ‘The Psalter of Cashel says that 
the contagion was peculiarly destructive at Ben-heder, (now Howth,) near Dublin, 
so muchso that Howth was the burial place of some thousands of the Partholanians, 
who perished by the sweeping mortality, from which circumstance, says the book 
of conquests, it was ever after called Taimhleacht Muinter Phartholan, or the 
cemetery of the race of Partholan. In the sixth century St. Fenton erected a 
church in Howth, dedicated to St. Mary, which was in good preservation until the 
reign of Elizabeth, when it was plundered and destroyed, by her sacrilegious and 
sanguinary myrmidons. Howth, though now stripped of trees, was, we are in- 
formed by history, formerly covered with venerable oaks which shaded a Druidi- 
cal temple, as the remains of such an edifice are still to be seen in one of its seques- 
tered valleys. 

Before closing this chapter we should, perhaps observe, that some antiquarians 
have gravely asserted, that the Partholanians were not the first who discovered 
Ireland. This honour they give to Adhna, the son of Beatha, a messenger sent 
by Nion the son of Pelus, to ascertain the quality of the Irish soil. On reaching 
the Island he found it clothed with the most luxuriant verdure, and brought back 
to his master a bunch of the rank grass, which he had plucked, as a proof of its 
fertilitys 


EEE 


CHAPTER II. 


The arrival of a second colony from Greece, under the command of Nemepivs, in 
Ireland. The Africans and infant Colony contend in several battles, for the 
dominion of the country ; the Nemedians are finally defeated, and compelled to 
retire to Greece. 


A.M. Keatine and O‘FLauerty concur in relating that all the Partholanians 

2286. were annihilated by the destructive plague which we mentioned in the 
last chapter, and that in consequence, the country lay waste and desolate for thir- 
ty years, until it was visited by a horde of African pirates, who took up their resi- 
dence in it, and erected fortifications along the coast to protect them from the 
descent of other predatory rovers. 

Nemedius, who, we are told, was descended from Adila, an infant son whom 
Partholanus left after him in Greece, prepared in the Euxine sea, a fleet with 
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which he determined to follow the fortunes of his ancestors in Ireland. ‘The mo- 
tive that induced him to quit his native land, and fit out this expedition, is not re- 
corded in our annals. ‘This armament was very formidable ; it consisted of thir- 
ty-four ships, each of which was manned by thirty marines. He landed on the 
coast of Ulster, (but where, we are not informed,) without opposition from the 
Africans. Besides his wife Macha, he brought to Ireland his four sons, Starn, 
Jarbhanel, the prophet Feargus, and Ainnin. 

Having established himself in the country without molestation from his Afri- 
can rivals, he selected a beautiful valley, where the city of Armagh now stands, 
in which he prepared to build two palaces* for himself and his retinue. Four Af- 
rican architects, who it seems had made a greater progress in the arts than his 
Grecian followers, were employed in the erection of these palaces, which they fin- 
ished with such exquisite skill and elegance as excited the admiration of Neme- 
dius ; but whether from ignoble feelings of envy, caused by those artists having 
surpassed the Grecians, in genius and execution, or from the apprehension that 
these accomplished architects might raise other edifices, exceeding his in magni- 
ficence and style, he had the baseness to order them to be assassinated. 

Soon after the Court of Nemedius was removed to the new palaces, Macua, 
the wife of this Chief, died, and from the mound of earth that was raised, as a 
monument over her grave, Armagh derives its name ; Ardmacha. signifying in 
Irish, Macha’s eminence. Nemedius, while at peace with the Africans, made 
great improvements in Ireland ; several wilds were cultivated, and twelve forests 
Were cut down. At this juncture, if we can credit Keating, tour large lakes 
sprung up suddenly, and overflowed a great extent of the country. The Africans 
looked with a jealous eye onthe progress of the Nemedians, in their rapid ac- 
quisition of territory. A pretext for coming to an open rupture was soon seized 
upon by both parties. Hlostilities were quickly commenced between them, and 
they engaged fiercely in three successive battles, in which the Africans were van- 
quished, and three of their prinicipal leaders slain. The Nemedians, flushed 
with victory, resolved to drive the whole African race out of the Island. The Af- 
ricans, aware of the resolution of their enemies, are determined to contend for 
the game of empire with desperate valour. Intrenching themselves in an advan- 
tageous position, they waited the attack of the Nemedians, to which they opposed 
a gallant resistance, that dismayed and deterred their assailants. Nemedius, ex- 
asperated at this formidabl front, put himself at the head of his best troops, made 
an impetuous assault on the enemy’s centre, but without effect; the Africans now 
rushed forward on their foes, who began to give ground, and the conflict became 
general ; the engagement lasted many hours, both parties fighting with despera- 
tion, but at length fortune favored the Africans. Nemedtus was totally defeated, 
and his army almost annihilated. Two of his sons, Starn and Arthur, fell in the 
sanguinary battle. The fatal result of this conflict broke the spirit and blasted 
the hopes of Nemedius, nor did he long survive the disaster, for exhausted with 
grief and disappointment, he died at Arda Neimhid, now the Isle of Barrymore, 
in the county of Cork. 

The Africans determined to avenge the different losses which they had sus- 
tained, on the shattered remains of the Nemedians, imposed a heavy tex on them, 
which was to be paid on the first of November, at a place called Mag Gceidne, 
or the plain of violence. But the chief of the Nemedians rendered indignant by 
the enormity of this exaction, conspired with others, to shake off the odious yoke of 
— and make one bold and vigorous effort to regain liberty and indepen- 

ence. 

The Chieftians of the Nemedians at this time, were Fathach, the son of Ne- 
medius, his brother Feargus, and Beatach, their nephew, noble spirits, of daring, 





* These Palaces were, General Vallancy supposes, the first structures of stone erected in Ireland. 
The Palace of Tara was built by Heremon, the first of our Milesian Kings, in A. M. 2737. _ Its order 
of architecture was fonic, and the marble of its colounade was brought from Italy. The Palace of 
Emania, in the county of Armagh, the hereditary seat of the illustrious O‘Neils, was the next struc- 


rw + + ee and beauty, to Tara. It was erected by Crombkaoth O'Neil, monarch of lreland. 
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fortitude, and chivalric bravery. They soon marshalled a force, with which they 
attacked their oppressors, and the success that crowned their arms was such as 
might be expected from the union of resolution and courage, animating men 
that fought for victory or death. In this irresistable assault, Conning, the Afri- 
can General, two of his sons, and the greater part of his army fell by the edge of 
the sword, and many of his fortified garrisons surrendered to the conquerors. 
But scarcely had the Nemedians enjoyed a momentary triumph under the laurels 
of victory, ere new dangers darkened the transient brightness of their exultation. 
More, a powerful naval commander, who was abroad on an expedition for some 
time, returned with his fleet, at the moment his countrymen were preparing to eva~- 
cuate Ireland. 

When the Africans perceived the approach of the fleet, hope banished despair, 
while the Nemedians hastened to the shore of Tor Inis, to oppose the landing of 
More and his forces, conscious that if they failed in obstructing the landing of this 
chief and his hosts, their dominion in Ireland was lost. More’s ships not being 
able to come near enough to the shore, he caused his soldiers to descend into the 
waves in order to encounter the Nemedians, who had advanced through the wa- 
ter to attack their foes. ‘The engagement was so fierce and obstinate, so pro- 
longed and terrible, that both armies were unconscious of the swelling tide, that 
raised its waves to their middle, till they were borne away by the current, so that 
those who escaped the sword were drowned. 

In this conflict the entire army of the Nemedians, except thirty officers and 
three commanders, perished. ‘The African chief, with a few soldiers regained 
his shipping, and then with the wreck of his forces, took possession of the coun- 
try. 

The forlorn remains of the Nemedians were now reduced to the necessity of 
submitting to whatever terms their African masters thought proper to dictate, or 
to seek their fortune in other climes; to the latter alternative they almost unani- 
mously inclined. They prepared a fleet as soon as possible, and under the com- 
mand of Simon Brede, the grand son of Nemedius, set sail for Greece, the coun- 
try of their fathers, where, on their arrival, they met but a cold and unkind re- 
ception from their relatives, who, instead of alleviating their misfortunes, spurned 
them with contempt and scorn. Another grand son of Nemedius’, Briotan Maol, 
with his followers, landed in the north of Scotland, and there settled, and his pos- 
terity, for many ages, were possessors of the country, as well as of England, as far 
as Bristol. ‘The Psalter of Cashel confers upon this Nemedian chief, the honor 
of giving name to Britain, which before was called the ‘ Great Island.” 

This etymology is sanctioned by a great number of our antiquarians, and is 
certainly entitled to more credit than the fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
wished to derive the term Britain from Brutus, the Trojan, a claim so unfounded 
as to be rejected even by his own countrymen. 

The few Nemedians who remained in Ireland, were subjected to every hard- 
ship and privation, by their cruel task masters, the Africans, until the Firbolgs 
invaded the Island. The period of time that elapsed, according to Keating and 
Lynch, from the colonization of Nemedius to the landing of the Belgae, was 217 
years, though O‘Flaherty, through mistake, assigns a rule of 217 years to the 
Nemedians, in Ireland. Dr. O‘Halloran, with his usual penetration, satisfactorily 
proves the anachronism of the author of Ogygia. 


FATAL CURIOSITY. 
An Irish Historical Tale. 


During the sanguinary crusade of the arch regicide, Oliver Cromwell, in Ire- 
land, which was marked by indelible traces of heart-rending cruelty and despoil- 
ing devastation, unparalleled in the history of the enormous violations and fla- 
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4U Fatal Curiosily. 


grant aggressions of the Goths and Vandals, the circumstances that led to the 
melancholy catastrophe of this tale occurred. After the tyrant had captured 
Drogheda, and put its brave defenders to the sword, without even sparing the lisping 
infant or imploring mother, who in vain besought for mercy, Lords Gormans- 
town, Louth, and Slane, with a remnant of the royal army, threw themselves into 
the fortified castle of Ardee,* where they resolved to hold out until honourable 
terms of capitulation should be offered to them by the remorseless conqueror ; 
Colonel Fleetwood, the vile andinhuman coadjutor of the regicide, quickly sum- 
moned the castle to surrender unconditionally, holding out terrible threats of ven- 
geance, in the event of his being compelled to carry it by storm; but the com- 
mandant, Lord Slane, laconically replied, That Irish noblemen were not to be 
alarmed by idle threats, as they were determined to bury themselves in the ruins of 
the castle, rather than yield to an inglorious capitulation, Fleetwood finding that 
he had to deal with lofty spirits, who would not tamely submit to the protector’s 
sway, deemed it advisable to send a flag of truce, with an offer of allowing the 

ngon to march out with the honours of war ; the soldiers to give up their arms 
and be disbanded, and the officers to retire to their respective estates. Impe- 
rious necessity, alone, compelled the besieged to accede to these overtures. The 
Earl of Slane’s mansion was then in Ardee, and thither he asked his brave com- 
panions in arms to spend some time with him, to recruit their spirits by amusing 





* Ardee is very celebrated in the Irish annals. In the vicinity of this town, according to Ware and 
Usher, Heber and Heremon, in the year of the creation 2736, at the head of their Milesian followers, 
totally vanquished the Danaan army, and slew the Princes of the Tuthadenean line. This victory 
gave tho Milesian possession of the whole Island. It was here that the arch Druid Ambhergin crowned 
his brothers, Herber and Heremon, Kings of Irelaud. The vicinity ef Ardee is also renowned for be- 
ing the scene of the great battle of Mullacrew, fought about a century before the birth of Christ, be- 
tween the Ultonians, headed by the famous Champion of the red branch, Cuchullin, and the army of 
Connaught, commanded by Lugha, chief of the Knights of Munster, who slew in single combat, the 
Ultonian hero, during an engagement in which the Ulster forces were almost annihilated. After Pal- 
Jadius, the first Christian Missionary seut by the Pope to Irelend, had built churches in Drogheda, 
Melefont, and Slane, he repaired to Ardee, in order to erect a Christian place of worship there ; but he 
was no sooner arrived than he was arrested, and brought before a convocation of Druids, at which 
the Prince of Origal [Tuthai) and his wife Atnenta were present. 

The Pruids pronounced St. Palladius guilty of blasphemy against their pagan divinity, and demand- 
ed his immediate execution ; but in his defence he gave such a lucid illustration of the divine precepts 
of the gospel, and urged the purity of his motives with such force and feeling asto make a bop im- 
pression on his judges, and to enlist the sympathy of the Princess, at whose intercession, he was suffer- 
ed to depart from Ireland. 

In 1014 the body of Brian Boroihme, on its way to Armagh for interment, was laid in state in the 
Abbey of St. Jonn’s, attended by the Bishop of Meath and the Prior and Monks of Louth. In 1209 
Roger Peppard, one of the Knights who accompanied King John to Ireland, erected a magnificent 
Castle in Ardee, also, built the Abbey of St. Mary’s for Crovcnep Frians, which he richly endowed. 

The Castle is still in excellent repair, and the Sessions forthe County are held in it. In 1315, when 
Edward Bruce invaded Ireland, he carried the terror of his arms to Ardee, and after he took the town 
by assault. he cet fire to the Abbey of St. Mary’s, in which more than 500 human beings (mostly wo- 
men and children who fled there for sanctuary) perished. This cruel and savage act shall remain an in- 
delible blot on the memory of the Scottish Prince. After the batile of Dundalk, in which Bruce was 
slain by General Mapus Bermingham, the Lord Deputy caused Ardee to be strongly fortified, and en- 
compassed with a strong wall. During Cromwell's sanguinary career in Ireland, Ardee was garrisoned 
by the royalists under Lords Louth and Slane, and Sir Patrick Cusack, who gallanly held out for man 
days against the tyrant’s marauders ; but were at length obliged to capitulate and give up half their 
estates to the rapacious Fleetwood and bis ruffian soldiery, whose vescendants possess them to this day. 
James {1. prior to the batile of Boyne, remained a week in Ardee, on a visit with Sir Patrick Fleming. 
The now ivy-draped chamber in which the royal “ imbecile,” as Nopoleon would call such a pusillani- 
mous Prince, slept, is still lcoked upon with reverence. - Ardee is a very flourishing town, and its com- 
mercial business is considerable ; it is the third in magnitude in the ccunty of Louth ; Drogheda and 
Dundalk only taking precedence before it. Its population is about 8000 souls. Perhaps there is nota 
town in Irelanc encircled with a vicinage of such rural and romantic scenery as Ardee ‘The highly 
improved and picturesque domains of Lord Louth, Thomas Filgate, Esq. W. P. Ruxton, Esq. and 
Alex. Dawson, Esq M ¥. present landscape beauties on which the genius of Salvator Rosa would 
have loved to restits pinions. On every side shady groves, luxuriant meadows of grassy velvet, wash- 
ed by the sparkling waters of the Dee, and the Lagan, are seen in all their sylvan charms. 

Dear scenes! where the morning of life first arose upon ns, you shall be ever consecrated in our me- 
mory ! Surely none, but fiigid stoics will blame us for indulging a little in the feeling w hich the remem- 
brance of the loved scenes of our youth gives birth to. It is, as Ossian sings, * pleasing and mournful to 
the soul,” to turn to the contemplation of past delights, as every feature that characterised the hours of 
our youth, lives i our breast decked with all the glowing colours of life’s first spring Who exiled from 
the home of his fathers will not admit that the most powerful hold over the imagination, the strongest 
tie which time can impose on the feelings and the mind, is that which springs from early association. 
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ties, and lull fatigue to repose in the soft lap of the munificent hospitality for 
which the noble Lord was so eminently distinguished. This nobleman was pro- 
verbial for his high sense of honour and unblemished probity. He was bred in 
camps, where his gallantry and courage shone with the brightness of unsullied 
lustre. His attachment to the cause of the unfortunate house of Stuart, burned in 
his breast with as fervid an enthusiasm as ever glowed in the human heart. To ef- 
fect the restoration of Charles II. was the predominant wish that engrossed his 
feelings ; and his expanded knowledge and military talents gave him a decided 
pre-eminence and ascendency over the adherents of royalty, in the province of 
Leinster, by whom he was looked up to with reverence, and implicitly acknow- 
ledged as achief. In private life his conduct was equally amiable and exemplary. 
Having lost, when only in the prime of manhood, ere the illusions of the passions 
ceased to operate, a wife whom he loved to romantic enthusiasm, and in whose 
affections his chief happiness was embosomed, yet her memory was too dear and 
sacred ever to suffer another conjugal union to profane the heart in which the im- 
age of departed virtue was enshrined. 

She left him one dear pledge of their short but felicitous union, an only daugh- 
ter whose opening charms and germinating intellect gradually developed her mo- 
ther’s winning loveliness and mental accomplishments. Lovely and accomplished 
was Eva FLemine ; respected and admired by ‘her friends, the idolized daugh- 
ter of her fond parent, whose consolation was centered in her ; for as he gazed on 
her budding beauties, all he had once admired in her mother, he now again con- 
templated in her angel-like countenance. Never for a moment had he repented 
the vow he breathed over the corse of his beauteous wife, never to make another 
choice. Under the immediate superintendence of her doating father, Lady Eva 
FLEMING’s mind was cultivated and enriched with all the donations and accom- 
plishments that education could bestuw. Before she attained the age of fourteen, 
she was an adept in music and drawing, and besides an accurate knowledge of the 
English language, she could fluently speak the French and Italian. 

Her understanding was not only expanded and enlarged by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fine arts, but what was still more estimable, with the moral pre- 
cepts of religion, and the sacred obligations of virtue, which were deeply implan- 
ted in her heart by the admonitory inculcation of parental instruction. Her fi- 
gure was elegance personified ; it exhibited all that symmetry of loveliness, and 
grace of beauty, which history has described and poetry imagined ; uniting the 
perfectly chiselled form of the Medicean statue, to the brilliant colouring of Ru- 
bens’ females. Her face was fascinating, her neck white as the bosom of the 
swan, and her cerulean eyes bright as the smiling ray of the morning. Life lay 
before her like a vista in romance, lovely, bright, and delusive ; the sun of hope 
cast its refulgent radiance over the fair prospect of adolescence, and diamond- 
tipped each blossom of anticipated delights, with the refreshing dews of the ima- 
gination ; but it was but the gleaming light of fanciful felicity ; the fleeting me- 
teors of anhour ; the glitteriag presage of the coming tempest of misfortune and 
calamity. She had one imperfection which clouded the splendour of her other 
virtues ; that was an inordinate and insatiable curiosity, of which the caution and 
advice of her father could not-divest her. ‘That was the enchanted cup, the 
draughts of which intoxicated her imagination and lulled prudence to repose ; 
but alas! she drank it to the dregs ere she tasted its bitterness or had the power 
to dash it from her lips. So extremely desirous was she to know every thing, 
that she would not let the least thing pass in the Castle, without inquiring into the 
particulars. If she heard a knock at the great portal, she ran to the window to 
ascertain who gave it; when a carriage entered the court-yard, she was immedi- 
ately hanging over the staircase, to see what kind of people were init. When 
visiters conferred with her father on business, in the library, she would listen at 
the door of the anti-chamber, in order to overhear the passing conversation. In 
short, her prying disposition carried her often beyond the bounds of prudence. 
The Earl endeavoured to impress her with a sense of the impropriety of her con- 
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2 Fatal Curiosily, 


duct ; but his expostulation had only a transient effect, for a moment it touched 
the sympathy of the soul with sorrow, but it was so evanescent, as to melt away 
from her memory, like the fading tints of the rainbow. The Earl fondly doated 
on his daughter, and his great pleasure was to converse with his dear Eva on all 
affairs of the family, as he intrusted her with the entire manangement of his do- 
mestic concerns. The secrets which he kept from her were not his own ; they 
were those of the royal party, which were under the inviolable seal of honour, 
and could not be revealed without endangering his life or tarnishing an exalted 
reputation, on which even the breath of censure had never blown. One fixed 
maxim which the Earl steadily maintained, was, that he who violated a secret in- 
trusted to him, deserved punishment ten times more than he who robbed you of 
your property. He often explained the distinction to Eva, whese good sense 
never failed to assent, even with compunctious tears, to the justice of the dis- 
crimination. 

Her sighs and wailings would obtain her pardon ; for when she wept, her car- 
nation cheeks displayed the lily and the rose bending under pearly dew-drops ; 
how then could parental authority resist the affecting appeals, the humid lustre of 
lucid blue eyes, that looked like stars piercing the thick black clouds ef repentant 
grief? But though sensible of the truth of her father’s representations, her insa- 
tiable curiosity brought her always to the prohibited point, that of wanting to know 
every thing ; which clearly demonstrates that it is extremely difficult to disencum- 
ber ourselves of the incubus of a contracted and confirmed habit. Notwith- 
standing that this imperfection obscured the radiance of her other amiable quali- 
ties, yet she was chaste and modest as a vestal virgin; for if truth and purity of 


‘heart were embodied in a human form, they could not wear on an angelic brow, 


a brighter, legible trace of virtue inviolable, and holy innocence immaculate, than 
shone in the beauteous countenance of Eva Fleming. Her charms captivated 
the affections of a young gentleman in the neighborhood, who was the son of the 
inveterate enemy of her father. The rival houses of the parents were divided by 
a gulf of rancorous and deadly animosity, which was tvo wide and deep for re- 
conciliation. Colonel Babe, the father of our hero, was a zealous Cromwellian, 
which drew down upon him the implacable abhorrence of the Earl of Siane, who 
regarded him as a vile renegade, that abandoned his honor and his king, To ally 
his noble blood to the plebian family of the Colonel, would, in the Earl’s opinion, 
be a blot of contamination on the quarterings of his armorial shield, disgraceful 
to nobility. But love, like ‘ death, levels all distinctions.’ Frederick Babe was 
gifted with all the prepossessing graces of nature ; young, enlightened, and amia- 
ble ; sensitive in honor, polished in manners, beneficent to extravagance, and 
chivalric even to romantic enthusiasm; no wonder then that he inspired the 
dreams of Eva’s earliest love ; and that his attentions, which were always by 
stealth, should awaken in her heart the glowing ardour of a tender passion. Their 
attachment soon became mutual, their bosoms glowed with the sacred flame of re- 
ciprocal devotion. Frederick idolized his charming Eva, he adored her asa 
saint, to whom his heart had erected a shrine, where enthusiastic affection still of- 
fered tributes of ardent devotion, and the solemn vows of unalterable constancy. 
But the blissful hour of their union must be deferred until the curtains of death 
should be drawn across the existence of the Earl of Slane. His life was the 
barrier that opposed the consummation of connubial happiness. Of this the lov- 
ers were aware ; they had therefore only the delights of stolen assignations, and 
the illusive promises of hope, to comfort them during their pilgrimage to the Tem- 
ple of Hymen. 

Inthe mean while, the predatory bands of Cromwell, continued to ravage the 
country with unexampled rapacity; while licentious excesses and relentless cruel- 
ties, paved the pathway of their devastating incursions. It were in vain that the 
Irish claimed the protection of the laws of nations, and the pity of humanity ; for 
the Cromwellians respected no law but that which their sword maintained, and 
mercy was a stranger to their sanguinary hearts. In fine, the reign of terror 
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reached the climax of stupendous horror, and havoc and plunder, like destructive 
demons, stalked, with gigantic strides, through the land, followed by murder and 
assassination, bearing their blood-stained train. ‘The Earl of Slane, and the royal 
party, saw, but could not avert or contravene, the diabolical proceedings of the 
monstrous barbarians ;—they had the will but not the power to arrest the iniqui- 
tous career of the Juggernant that daily rolled its wheels over the necks of its 
countless victims. The partizans of Cromwell narrowly watched the movements 
of the Earl and his friends, as they regarded him as the nucleus of royalty in 
that part of the country. On one occasion several noblemen and gentlemen con- 
trived to evade the vigilance of Cromwell’s spies, andto assemble at the Earl of 
Slane’s castle, for the purpose of deliberating on the melancholy and deplorable 
state of Ireland, when they came to aresolution of applying to the Courts of France 
and Spain, for succor, to enable them to break the chains of an insupportable 
despotism. The discussion of the meeting was prolonged to eight o’clock in the 
morning. The impatience and curiosity of Eva, during the time of the delibera- 
tion, were excited to their utmost pitch. She did not let a single servant pass, 
without inquiring the number of persons assembled, the time of their arrival, and 
the motives of their remaining so long. As the servants knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, they could afford no clue by which she might wind herself into the mystery. 
Difficulty only added fuel to the combustible elements of her curiosity. During the 
night she could not compose herself to sleep, her pillow was planted with thorns. 
Several times she rose from her bed, and walked softly to the door of the chamber 
where the company was deliberating; but she could hear nothing definite, the ear of 
discovery could not penetrate the thick veil of silence in which their conference 
was held. After a long and anxious interval of intent watching, the nepenthe of hope 
began to distil a few cooling drops on her inflamed impatience. About one o’clock 
in the morning she heard the door open, and saw her father conducting two young 
Lords, very secretly, towards the garden door, bearing a leaden box, apparently 
very heavy. At this sight her heart throbbed for joy. She followed them at a dis- 
tance, and perceived them digging a hole very deep, into which they putthe box, 
and then proceeded to fillit up with clay, over which they placed, carefully, some 
grassy sods, so that no appearance might remain, as a trace to the secret deposit- 
Concealed under the thick foliage of a yew-tree, she scrutinously observed every 
circumstance. She retired to her chamber, resolved, at an early opportunity, to 
gratify the ardour of her curiosity, by ascertaining the contents of the box. On 
the following night she repaired to the garden, and began to dig with all her might, 
but she hardly dug a foot deep, ere her delicate hands, which were only fitted by 
nature to twine flowery garlands, or wake the swelling sounds of melody, became 
blistered, and the exertion of labour exhausted her strength. Convinced that her 
individual efforts would be unavailing, in accomplishing the task, her irresistible 
curiosity suggested the indispensable alternative, of calling one of the servants to 
her assistance. She therefore summoned to her aid the principal footman, who 
speedily disinterred the box. Imagining that it was full of money and valuable 
jewels, he advised Lady Eva to have it broken open; on doing which, to their 
great surprise, they found it contained nothing but a sheet of parchment, detail- 
ing the plan of emancipating Ireland from Cromwell’s despotic yoke. This do- 
cument bore the signatures of twenty noblemen, at the head of which stood her 
father’s. Thus her curiosity was strangely baffled, and disappointed. She ex- 
pected the substance of reality, she only found a chimerical phantom, with which 
the delusions of her imagination vanished. They hastily, as the morning began 
to dawn, re-buried the box, witha!l possible precaution, and fled to their respective 
apartments ; Eva determined by the disappointment to be no longer the dupe of 
curiosity, and the valet well pleased at the discovery of a secret, from which, in 
process of time, he might derive animportant advantage. Some months after 
this occurrence, Cromwell’s Government offered great rewards to any person 
that would inform against those who were disaffected \to the Protector’s party in 
Ireland. ‘The infamous footman, like another Judas, blinded by the dazzling 
hopes of raising the edifice of his fortune on his base treachery, repaiyed to Dub. 
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lin, and divulged to the officers all the particulars relative to the box. A strong 
guard was despatched to Ardee, who brought the Earlof Slane, and several others 
of his friends, before Cromwell’s privy council, who, instantly, after reading the 
paper, ordered them to be thrown into a dungeon. The Earl, having the greatness 
of soul which tyranny could not subdue, deprived his cruel enemies of the plea- 
sure of inflicting an ignominious death upon him, by falling, like a noble Roman, 
on the point of his own sword. His example was followed by his captive 
friends. 
The moment Eva heard of the melancholy fate of her father, of which she was 
the sole, though unintentional cause, she became frantic with grief and remorse. 
She considered herself the murderer of her parent, and that her inexpiable crime 
could only be atoned for by her sacrificing herself, as an appeasing victim to his 
manes. Her mind was tortured by the avenging fiends of conscience ; life was 
an intolerable burden, from the pressure of which she could extricate herself, only 
bya deadly draught of poison. Immediately after swallowing the baneful potion, 
she wrote an affecting letter to Frederick, acquainting him of her approaching dis- 
solution, and the culpable cause that drove her to selfdestruction. ‘‘ Believe me,” 
added she, “ that I shall bless you with my last sigh, and the last throb in the lan- 
guishing pulse of my existence, shall beat only for you. Surely then, my Frede- 
rick ! You will cast some sad looks of pity upon my tomb? and I know that your 
heart, to which I was once so dear, will melt in sympathy, and those eyes, in 
whose rays I basked, will drop a tear of recollection into my urn. Ah! I fondly 
hope that your compassion will be more inclined to bedew my repentant ashes 
with regret, than your rigid morality, to lacerate my memory with reproach.” 
Such were the tragic consequences of the fatal curiosity of Eva Fleming: It 
consigned herself and her parent to the tomb, rivetted the chains of oppression that 
manacled her country’s liberty, and severed the rosy ties of love, which bound 
two young hearts that were devoted to each other, in the full and romantic inten- 
sity of that noble passion, which in the sunny hours of youth, is the food and rap- 
ture, paramount enjoyment, and ruling principle of life. 
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A picture of Grecian Females and Manners, drawn by a French Traveller, in a 


series of Letters, which appeared in a recent Parisian periodical. (Translated 
for the Inisu Sutevp.) 


No. Il. 


Zante, 24th December, 1827. 

My Dear Friend,—In my last I endeavoured to give you a delineation of the 
family of my kind friend in Corinth. No scene can be more patriarchal than a 
respectable Greek, in the bosom of domestic affection. ‘The tender cares of his 
wife, the fond and filial embraces of his children, and the dutiful and devoted atten- 
tion of his slaves, indicate him at once the loving husband, affectionate parent, 
and kind master. Believe me, that every object, every scene, and occurrence, 
connected with my stay in Corinth, are pictured by fond recollection, on the can- 
vass of memory. The residence of my friend corresponded with his wealth. The 
house, though one of the best in town, would be only considered a 
France, was situated off the street, in the midst of a grove of fig, 
and pomegranate trees. Its front was adorned by no portico or flut 
was a plain dwelling, not unlike that of a shepherd’s on the banks of the Loire 
consisting of two stories ; the lower one was occupied as a stable, whilst the up- 
per, to which we ascended by a ladder and platform, was the dwelling of the fami- 
ly. Such is the exterior of that casket which contains the most brilliant gem of 
heauty in Greece. The interior of the principal apartment was decorated with 


cottage in 
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coloured glass, the walls painted in arabasque, and the ceiling fancifully with 
green varnish, resembling emerald. The room was hung with elegant Turkish 
arms, scimitars in silver-gilt sheaths, and other implements of war, together 
with splendid reliquaries, suspended from coral and golden chains. The Greeks 
have as great a passion for glittering arms and shining trinkets, as we in France 
have for the acquisition of pictures, antiques, and Etruscan vases. The furniture, 
half Turkish and half Grecian, combined the luxury of one with the tasteful ele- 
gance of the other; while the rich carpets, embroidered cushions, and gilded 
divans, imparted to the whole chamber an air of oriental magnificence. 

Our host himself is of the middle stature, and fresh and florid in his aspect ; and 
his appearance is manly and graceful. He wore a scarlet turban wrapped curiously 
round his head, so that one end fell on his shoulder, whilst the other formed a 
pretty festoon under his chin ; the rest of his dress was elegantly tasteful. Hav- 
ing engaged us to dine on the following day, we took our leave of him and his 
amiable and interesting family, with whom we were charmed and delighted ; for 
indeed the image of the fascinating Lucia then reigned the paramount deity of 
my heart. 

The long wished for hour of repairing to the house of our kind host arrived, 
and no sooner did we enter the portico, than we were met by a pretty female slave, 
who poured water upon our hands, and supplied us with napkins, and other neces- 
saries of ablution. We approached the festive board, but alas! those attractions 
that brighten the festal hour, and diffuse cheerfulness over the dulness of society, 
in the happy dinner-parties of France—the presence of the ladies—did not shine 
at our Grecian banquet. We sat down, cross-legged, upon cushions, round a 
hospitable table, covered with fish, lamb, kid, pillaw, and coagulated milk, as_ well 
as a profusion of fresh and dried fruits. The wine was delicious, and, from time 
to time, like the nymphs that attended Ulysses, at the banquet of Alcinous,— 


“ Gay strippling youths the brimming goblets crown’d,” 


and were quite assiduous in helping us plentifully with the rosy beverage. 

Our dessert was a delicious treat ; it consisted of oranges, dates, olives, figs, 
raisins, &c.; indeed the whole repast was not only classical, but palatable. 

After quaffing a goblet to the independence of Greece, all the guests, for there 
were five or six strangers, exclusive of my friend and me, at table, rose, and in a 
solemn manner, drank, ‘‘ the memory of the great Effendi, Lord Byron,” while 
my host took a miniature likeness of that lamented nobleman from his bosom, and 
kissed it several times, and then, bursting into tears, he observed, “ that, in that 
illustrious Poet, Greece had lost her truest and most powerful friend—for he had 
sacrificed for her, his health, his fortune, and his life. 

In the evening we attended the ladies in their reception, or drawing room ; this 
was passing from the gloomy region of politics, to the sun-lit bower of beauty. We 
found it covered with the most beautiful silk carpets, with the ceiling gilded, and 
painted with flowers. Around were placed sofas, on which the ladies were seated 
cross-legged. When tea and coffee were served, the young ladies began to enter- 
tain the company with song and dance. The Greek songs are lively and impas- 
sioned, and their airs have a pleasing and elegant melody, arising from the genius 
of the language. The songs are generally oral, as well as the tunes, few of them 
being committed to writing, nor the music to notation. 

The modern Grecian music consists principally of melody; conterpoint, if 
known, being seldom attended to, except on the octave. The airs, however, 
though in general simple, have an extraordinary cadence and energy in them, 
which do not belong to the northera regions of Europe. One lady, who gave me 
to understand that she had visited Paris, Rome, and several cities of Germany, 
remarked, that she found no passion or feeling in the music of those countries. 
She considered the German wanted pathos and expression, and that the French 
resembled the screeching of cats ; the Italian was the only one she liked, though 
not by any means so melodious, pathetic, and full of that expression that reflects 
the sensibility of the soul, in the Grecian. 
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The ladies accompany their songs with the guitar and timbrel, and the men by 
the flute and lyre ; some of the latter are played with a plectrum, others with a bow. 
They have also a small harp, the noblium of the ancients ; it has twelve strings, 
placed in two rows, six on each side, which harp is called by the modern Greeks, 
scheschdar. 

The Grecian dances are performed by one, two, or more persons; they are 
sprightly, picturesque, and for grace, attitude, and proper expression, far exceed 
the French and Italian. The Greeks are extremely fond of dancing ; in the 
country the young people of both sexes assemble at their festivals, and often cele- 
brate even their religious rites by the “ peetry of motion.” They have dances 
adapted to each festival, most of which are evidently derived from their ancient 


~— institutions. 

sides the amusement of song and dance, the Grecian ladies, while at work, 
amuse themselves in the relation of stories or apologues, or the recital of extempo- 
rary poems. While sitting round the tendor, it is customary for each lady, young 
and old, to tell her tale, sing her song, or repeat her poem. This method of be- 
guiling time is common with most of the ladies of the east, Turks, Persians, and 
Arabians, and was formerly, also, in the south of Euro e, particularly in France 
and Italy. The Camerom, of Boccaccio, and the stories of Margaret of Navarre, 
originated from this custom ; as also did the Persian and Mogul Tales, so well 
known by translation, to every French reader. As well as the pleasures of the 
Gynecaeum, the fair Greek enjoys the refreshing delights of the public baths every 
day, during the summer months. These baths are a species of female coffee- 
houses, where formerly both sexes met promiscuously; but at present the men 
and women have separate apartments for bathing. In those appropriated to the 
men, no modest female is seen; and in those dedicated to the ladies, the fate of 
Actzon would attend the man who would dare profane them with his presence. 
Here all the respectable women of the city meet in their best attire, where they 
drink coffee, eat fruit, and talk scandal. The young Grecian women are very 
lively, quick, and witty, though almost destitute of the benefits of education ; they 
will repeat an ingenious tale, or comic song, extemporary ; they are also much 
given to swear by their eyes. Ifa pretty Greek miss has a mind to impose on you 
a lie, she will solemnly swear “by her eyes it is true.” ‘Their vivacity generally 
leads them to exaggerated and hyperbolical modes of expression. One day, sitting 
with my Athenian friend, in his gynecaeum, at his country seat, and chatting with 
his eldest daughter, Helenist, Zoa, his youngest daughter came running into the 
room, with her arms extended, exclaiming with great energy—‘‘O mama! mama! 
the great fiery Bull, whose nostrils smoke like a furnace, and whose eyes shine 
like the lamps before Pananura (the blessed Virgin,) has killed poor Paramama, 
(the nurse) ; I swear by my eyes it is true, for I saw her lie extended on the 
ground like the bush of Thisbe. Ah, poor Paramama! what shall we do for dear 
nurse!” She then flew out of the chamber, but quickly again returned, exclaiming 
—‘ O mamma! our nurse is safe, she is not killed; but Oh! the fiery bull !” 
Upon inquiry, we found that the nurse, seeing the animal at a distance, ran away 
and fell, which gave birth to the hyperbolic exclamation of Zoa. The nurse, 
among the modern, as well as ancient Greeks, is always an attendant of the fami- 
ly. When a young lady obtains a nurse, she never quits her ; she is her governant 
in youth, managing her courtship in the season of love; and after marriage, she 
becomes her friend and confidant, as we find mentioned by Homer, and other an- 

The Grecian feral h 
rrecian females are muc influenced by superstition, and no momentous 
undertaking, either before or after marriage, ie fe ete on without consulting a 
charm or a fortune-teller; they are, therefore, like Pythia of Delphi, the priest- 
esses of false oracles, who only show in their delusive glass the fantastic vagaries 

of dreams, and the ambiguous presages of omens. 

Mostly all the Greek females are handsome, 
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brown; their figure not tall, but finely formed omplexions generally 
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heads, and dimpled chins; their eyes large, and brilliantly blue; and their fine, 
flowing, black hair, add to their charms. They are indeed models for the chissel 
and the pencil ; yet they do not, in the aggregate, pay that attention to personal 
cleanliness, which distinguishes French women; as their linen, far from being the 
“snowy camise” of Childe Harold, is soiled, and, I had almost said, filthy ; 
though so frequently sprinkled with otto of roses, and other costly perfumes, 
would be rendered much more pleasing to the eye, by an aspersion of suds, 
Farewell—I shall soon write again. 
(To be continued.) 





LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
IRISH AUTHORS AND ARTISTS.—NO. V.. 


HUGH HAMILTON. 


Biocrapny is allowed to be the most pleasing and instructive species of litera- 
ture. It not only includes all the advantages of general history, but frequently 
explores the hidden causes of great events, which in the wide circuit of histori- 
cal narrative would have escaped our notice. 

The subject of this memoir, the late Huen Hamitron, whose productions will 
survive the vicissitudes of opinion and the revolution of taste, and shall be admired 
while the fine arts are appreciated, and considered honorable to the country that 
produced them, was born in Dublin, where his father exercised the humble voca- 
tion of a peruke maker; a profession for which our artist was destined by his pa- 
rent. Fortunately, however, for himself, and that art of which he was one day 
to be the brightest ornament, some lucky chance intervened, or more probably, 
the unaccountable bias of his own genius contributed to rescue his talents from 
such a deplorable degradation. He appears to have been thoroughly acquainted 
with the complexion and indication of his inherent genius, from his very child- 
hood and adolescence ; since that period, he is never found “‘ out of his element.” 
No sooner had he dispersed the scrawls and daubings of puerility, which ‘he tra- 
ced and sketched on the walls of his father’s shop, in Crow-street, than, anticipa- 
ting his future success, and conscious of his latent powers, he procured admission 
to the drawing school of the Royal Irish Academy, in Hawkins’ street, where he 
studied intensely, contemplated deeply, reasoned accurately, and practiced dili- 
gently. The lapse of a few years enabled him to ascend that eminence where 
‘* Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” as a finished Painter of portrait, scenery, 
nature, and manners ; an artist, who having sagaciously prescribed the limits of 
his pursuits, had effected whatever in knowledge or in practice was requisite to 
the purpose of adding to his proficiency. Many and severe were the difficulties 
indigence opposed to his progress in life. But he had the aid of genius, that 
heaven-kindled spark, which when bred in the inmost recesses of the heart, ripen- 
ed by attention, strengthened by perseverance, and animated by ambition, is capa- 
ble of sustaining its own powers, and contributing to its own happiness ; such a 
genius will bloom without nourishment, and attain beauty without culture ; it is 
timid as the willow, yet firm as the oak ; it will bear up against the chilling blasts 
of poverty, yet rise indignant against the gloom of obscurity. Such was the ge- 
nius of Hamilton, humble, yet proud, gentle, yet spirited, existing on its own 
strength, animated by its own exertions, and producing its flowers and fruits, even 
in the absence of the cheering zephyrs of patronage. Though the rare talents of 
this accomplished artist have long been the admiration of England, and the glo- 
ry of his native land, no Biographer, worthy the task of recording his merits and 
transmitting his name to posterity, has yet written his life. Among the extensive 
and elevated circle of friends, and summer patrons, by whom he was, a few years 
ago, surrounded, and amid the general approbation of his numerous admirers, it is 
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a fact no less extraordinary than certain, that the memory of such superior endow- 
ments, has been treated with a neglect the most mortifying and unaccountable. 
His works, it is true, speak more than volumes in his praise ; but few, compara- 
tively speaking, can have, even in his native city, an opportunity to view the glow- 
ing productions of his pencil, dispersed as they are, through the various collections 
in England and Ireland ; and fewer still will be found capable of duly estimating 
their value, when his name and living reputation (if such superlative stupidity and 
forgetfulness may be supposed within the bounds of probability) are remembered 
no more. Under these impressions, this imperfect biographical sketch, is at- 
tempted ; more for the purpose of inducing some pen better qualified than ours, 
to do the character of our celebrated countryman justice, than from any design in 
the writer to obtrude himself, by undertaking so arduous a task. 

After the usual preparatory studies, he commenced a portrait painter, in Cray- 
ons, inhis native city. How long he remained there is uncertain ; but having 
married, for love, he was compelled, by the change in his condition, to visit Lon- 
don, as the great theatre where genius might advantageously display itself. 

The numerous embarrassments he experienced there, at a time (1790) that a 
taste in the arts was, if possible, at a lower ebb than among ourselves in Dublin, 
would almost exceed belief. True genius and the enthusiastic love of art, by 
which it is generally accompanied, enabled him to bear up against such a fearful 
complication of misfortunes, and induced him to resort to Rome, at that time the 
grand emporium of the fine arts. While there, his toils were well requited by 
the improvement he made, and the proficiency he acquired ; toils without which 
it is impossible any works can stand the test and trial of rigid criticism. At his 
return to London, the generous GeorGe Freverick Cooke, moved by his nation- 
al sympathy, and the kindred feelings of genius, afforded him pecuniary assist- 
ance. Mr. Cook exerted his powerful influence in his behalf, so that his practice 
rapidly increased, and the reputation he acquired kept pace with his efforts to de- 
serve it. His love of fame, however, gave place to his love of country, and he 
renounced the prospect of those academical honours, that no doubt awaited him 
in London, for the patriotic purpose of settling in his native city. His return 
formed a memorable epoch, not only in his life, but also in the generally improved 
state of the art in Ireland, which was the immediate consequence. His first pro- 
duction, after his return, was a full length picture of Lord Charlemont, as Gener- 
al of the Irish Volunteers. This effort of his pencil was highly admired, and the po- 
pularity of the subject added much to the fame of the Painter. The Critics prais- 
ed it for precision of form, striking likeness, felicity of execution, and fine tone of 
colouring. Indeed he is unrivalled in the freedom of outline, anda happy dispo- 
sition of light and shades, which are always mild, mellow, moderate and diffusive. 
His tout ensemble, reposes easily upon the eye, and satisfies every correct taste. 

Lords Moira, Charlemont, and O‘Neil, now became his patrons; and fame and 
fortune began to weave a chaplet of laurels for his brows. His superior merit 
secured him constant employment, and all the noble dames in Ireland sat for his 
portraits, for the spirit of national independence was in its full vigor, as we had 
then a parliament, and a resident nobility and gentry, who were not above patron- 
izing the arts of their own country, or encouraging native merit. 

Mr. Hamilton was now accumulating a respectable fortune. This he has been 
charged with diminishing, by a too ardent research into the arcana of chemical 
science ; but these who make the charge should know, that curiosity, if true, was 
one of the most praise worthy traits in his character as an Artist. To investigate 
and analyze the nature and various combinations of the pigments he daily used, 
was a piece of knowledge highly necessary, and intimately connected with the 
durability of his compositions. Had several eminent painters paid a similar at- 
tention to this department, we would not now have to regret the many faded pic- 
tures, which faintly remind us of that excellence they once possessed. Fortunate- 
ly, in our days, artists and others are enabled, without the smallest injury to their 
fortunes, or interruption to their individual pursuits, to acquire this knowledge 
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with much more certainty and effect than could hitherto have been obtained, by 
the improved state of chemistry and the institution of public lectures on the sub- 
ject, now in Dublin, under the patronage of a spirited society, to which the public 
have easy access. 

We observed before, that we could not enumerate many pictures of an elevated 
character, which he has produced. His Evening at Howth, is a beautiful com- 
position. The subject is composed with great skill, and coloured ina fine, warm 
tone : a jetty, with a high round tower at one end, projects into the water, in which 
there is a number of boats and small craft ; at a distance oystermen are seen, and 
many figures, cattle, &c. adorn the foreground. The sky is serene, the water 
calm, reflecting from its polished surface the images of the various objects, and 
the figures are introduced with great taste, and drawn with boldness and accura- 
cy. The landscape has the freshness and truth of nature, which distinguish all 
his pictorial displays. The Earl of Howth purchased this picture for 600 guin- 
eas. Indeed all his sea pieces have much of the luminous effect of Vandervelde, 
united to the broader touch of the English school. 

The Pedler Girl, at the fair of Donnybrook. A young and pretty female, with 
her boxes of toys, ballads, apples, figs, tooth-picks, laces, and garters. This 
piece, which we saw, four years ago, among the collection of the Duke of Leinster, 
strongly exemplifies the power of effect, of which this species of composition is 
susceptible, and which our artist knew so well how to temper with delicacy of 
character. The expression of the girl’s countenance is well conceived ; the ef- 
fect of light judiciously concentrated, and the colouring, which is rich, shows much 
skill in harmonious arrangement. 

The Monastic Ruins of Glendalogh. This picture, which was purchased by 
the late Mr. Grattan, displayed great simplicity, classic purity of design, and sci- 
entific composition. The architectural ruins with which he enriched his subject, 
manifested great knowledge and feeling for that branch of art, whilst they afforded 
an air of grandeur and sublimity which is quite in keeping and harmony with the 
effect of the scene. 

Island Bridge. In this picture he has combined the beautiful and picturesque ; 
the grouping of the scenery, and the perspective views, are distributed with great 
effect. The light is finely managed, the water is uncommonly transparent, and 
the architecture and surrounding objects are marked with great truth, and touched 
with the Artist’s characteristic spirit. 

The genius of Hamilton was not confined to the beautiful and sublime alone, 
but was equally capable of embracing the more playful and wilder sallies of the 
imagination. His pictures of Dean Kerwin pleading the cause of charity, and 
Cupid and Psyche in the nuptial bower, furnish sufficient examples of this. The 
latter is fancifully conceived, spiritedly drawn, elegantly executed, and placed in 
the most definite manner. This picture was purchased for 700 guineas, by Lord 
Bessborough, which, for colouring, composition, and classic idea, was esteemed a 
master piece. His Tisiphone and Medusa, is a grand and beautiful picture, which 
presents the result of well digested meditation on the subject, successfully applied 
to the rules of art as they relate to fine and appropriate attitude, strong contrast, 
and animated expression, evincing great judgment, as well in the choice of mate- 
rials for the background, as in their general management and disposition. 

The last work of our great and gifted countryman, was a design, painted in 
1808, for the Irish Harp Society in Dublin. It represented the genius of Ireland 
as if starting from a fatal Janguor, and calling upon hope to view the instrument 
which had withstood the neglect of centuries. ‘The Muse was seen in the back 
ground, mourning over the Harp. On another page, forming a sort of a second 
frontispiece, the genius of Erin was very happily portrayed descending from the 
clouds, and holding a wreath over the head of the Muse, at which moment she 
was observed to look up, and strike the strings of the long slumbering harp with 
one hand, while she held in the other a portrait of Carolan. Underneath was 
written— 
Vou. 1.—7 
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‘“< If music’s the soul that enliven’s the scene 
‘Then tell me whose harp you approv’d, 

Or tell me the Bard of the Island so green, 
Whose song is so dearly belov’d. 

For dear is the theme it revives in my breast— 
Its principles never decay ; 

It lives—shall not perish, until I’m at rest, 
Or time withers mem’ry away. 

Old ‘Tara, the court of the Bards, is no more, 
Not a vestige is left of the pile— 

Not a stone where the Raven might perch to deplore, 
The harp of the Emeratp Istz.— 

Then who is the Bard for whose mem’ry I sigh’d, 
And where is the harp I approv’d ? 

Yes, Carnoran’s* the Bard that in poverty died, 
And ’twas Carolan’s harp that I lov’d.” 


Mr. Hamilton’s portraits, in brilliancy of colouring, were more true to nature, 
than any of his cotemporaries of the British school, his outline free and strictly 
correct, and his likenesses faithfully characteristic, though dignified delineations 
of his individual subject. 

Latterly his health was so infirm, that he was obliged to discontinue his profes- 
sional labours, and early in the year 1809, death terminated the existence ofa 
man, whose genius irradiated the renown of his native land, and whose memory, 
as a patriot and an artist, the historic muse will enshrine in the temple of immor- 
tality. He left an only daughter, who inherits a large portion of her father’s ta- 
lents, though some years ago she had chiefly confined them to copying the works 
of the great masters, in which she has been eminently successful. 





IRISH TOPOGRAPHY .—NO. II. 


Cuare anp Ennis. 


As Ennis, the Capital of the County of Clare, in all probility, is likely to become as 
noted in Irish history, for giving birth to Irish liberty, in the triumphal election of Dan- 
iel O’ Connell, as Limeric is for her memorable and heroie struggle to preserve the rights 
and independence of our Country, we think, that a brief historic and local description 
of a County which has set such a glorious example to Ireland, will have some interest 
for our readers. Clare, from whence the county derives its name, is a small market town, 
situated in a romantic valley, watered by the confluence of the rivers Fergus and Shannon; 
but owing te its proximity to Ennis, it is falling into decay. ‘The Irish annalists 
tell us that at Callan mountain, near Clare, where a large tombstone and tumulus 
mark the “ narrow house of the hero,” Conan, one of the Connaught knights, fell in a 
great battle fought there in 295, between the Connaught and Munster armies-t We 





* We shall shortly give an original biography of the Irish Orpheus, into which we will introduce an- 
ecdotes and circumstances that are not found in Walker's Irish Bards, Ryan’s Irish Worthies, or Miss 
Brooks’s relicks of ancient Irish Poetry. 

¢ In the year 1784, Mr. Flanagan, whose researches into the early history and antiquities of our 
country, have brought such an acquisition of erudition to the publications of the Dublin Gelic Society, 
discovered on Callan mountain, an antique marble tomb stone, which was eight feet in length, and four 
in breadth, embellished with sculptured figures and symbols, of exquisite workmanship. The follow- 
ing inscription, in Irish characters, is deeply engraven on this remarkable stone, which serves to stamp 
the seal of authenticity on our ancient annals. 


“ Beneati; this marble flag is interred, Conan, the valiant Victor.—He was brave in the stri ; 
and as swift in the chase as the wind-footed Bran.” aire er 


The flag is placed upon a kind of Tumulus, around which there is a circle formed with large pii- 
lars of Granite. In a historical tale, written, it is supposed, by Ossian, in 296, the author thus alludes 
to Conan. ‘ But Conan of the noble soul, the fiery chief, who rolled the thunder of battle like the fire- 
winged tempest that blasts the foliage of the forest, and severs the trunks of the stately oaks—was not 
in the conflict of blood ; for the gallant hero, while going to the adoration of the Sun, the preceding Mav, 
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jearn from Colgan and M‘Dermott, that the Irish monarch Cormoc-Cas, in the middle’of 
the third Century, in order to strengthen his power, and defend the frontiers of his ter- 
ritories against the incursions of the king of Connaught, bestowed the whole county of 
Clare, on Oilioll, prince of Munster, and his officers, as sword land, for which he and 
they were to fight under his banner, and render him Knight’s service in all his wars. 

It was this Munster prince, that first built Clare, and a large portion of the County 
is possessed, at present, by his posterity, the O’Briens, O’Connors, O’Gormans, O’Ha- 
ras, and O‘Coghlins. In the fourth century, the Connacians made a daring attempt to 
wrest Clare from the territories of Leath-Mogha, (as the southern part of Ireland was 
anciently called,) but they were repulsed and driven back to the north of Mayo, by 
Lugha, King of Munster, who, as a reward for the valour displayed by some of his 
officers, gave the O’Connors the entire County of Galway as “ sword land.” 

According to O’Halloran, in 934, the king of Connaught invaded Munster by sea and 
land, and burned and plundered the palace of King Lorcan, at Clare ; but Lorcan mus- 
tering his force, attacked the Connacians in their fortified camp at Dromoland, and 
completely routed them. Clare Castle was built on an Island in the river Fergus, in 
1019 by Murtagh O’Brien, King of Munster. This Castle was repaired about thirty years 
ago, and is now used asa barrack. Donald O’Brien, the renowned monarch of Mun- 
ster, built an extensive abbey in Clare, for Canons regular, in 1195, under the invocation 
of St. Augustin. St. Donatus was the first abbot of this Monastery, at the shrine of 
which several Princes of Europe made splendid offerings. Here, in 1278, Maurice 
Fitz-Maurice and Theobald Butler, at the head of the English forces, defeated O’Brien 
Prince of Thomond, by treachery, and afterwards hired villains to assassinate him in 
his own palace. Ennis is a large and improving town, situated in the midst of a pic- 
turesque and highly cultivated Country, near the junction of the Shannon and Fergus, 
distant about 140 English miles from Dublin. ‘The houses are almost all built of brick, 
and the new market house, Barracks, and free school, are neat specimens of architec- 
ture. The court house, the scene of O’Connell’s victory, or rather the victory of libe- 
ral opinion over intolerance and prejudice, is a spacious and convenient edifice. 

According to Shaw Mason’s statistical survey of Ireland, the population of this 
town is about 25,000 souls. The vicinity of Ennis is rendered at once beautiful and 
romantic, by lofty mountains, shady groves, and rolling floods, as well as the ruins of 
Feudal Castles and monastic edifices. The extensive domains of Mr. Vesey Fitzger- 
ald, the opponent of O’Connell at the late election, at Turin, of Lucius O’Brien, M. P. 
at Dromoland, of Mr. Gorman Mahon, at Criughliagh, and other rural villas, impart, 
sylvan grandeur and pastoral charms to the diversified landscape. 

In Ennis, are the remains of one of the finest abbey Churches in Ireland. It was 
founded by St. Commin, A. D. 689, and built in the most elegant style of gothic ar- 
chitecture, and liberally endowed by many noble families. ‘The tracery of the win- 
dows is exquisitely light and delicate. One of the aisles of this once magnificent 
structure, now serves for the Protestant parish church. In 1536 Neal M‘Carthy, the 
prior, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Henry VIII. which, as well as many 
other recusant heads of religious houses, exposed him to the resentment of that tyrant, 
who caused the abbey to be suppresssd, and its possessions to be confiscated, as the 
property of the crown. Henry, in order to seduce the Irish chieftains, bestowed upon 
them the spoils of his ecclesiastical plunder. ‘To O’Brien, who ingloriously renounced 
his Milesian title, of Prince of Thomond, and accepted from the English despot, the 
feudal distinction of Earl, he granted a patent investing him with all the revenues and 
lands of the abbey of Clare; but the most mortifying and national disgrace, which yo- 
ked the Milesian chieftains in the Car of British vassalage, was that exhibited by 
O'Neil, the last of our royal Heremonian race, when he stooped to the degrading humili- 
ty of assuming a title conferred by an English King, and sharing in the fruits of rapine 
and sacrilege. Oh insulted shades of a thousand Kings! did you witness the infamy 
that clouded the setting sun of the royal dynasty of Heremon. 

In 1587, the Lord Deputy, Mountjoy, who in obedience to the orders of the barbarous, 





was treacherously cut off by the Leinster troops, though he was buta single Knight of sea-washed 
Connaught, of grassy hills, and snow white flocks. We have raised the grey stones over the tomb of the 
warriur, on the N. W. side of Callan’s mist-mantled mountain. Lonely is the place of his rest! the 
gxass is rank over his grave, and the breeze sighs in the oaks, that droop over the ‘‘ narrow house” of 
the warrior, the dark dwelling of the bravest of Connacian chieis. But his name is inscribed 
in the Ogham” (the ogham was a character sacred to the Druids, the alphabet of which is still preserv- 
ed in Trinity College,) ‘* on marble, and his deeds shall shine in the light of song.” On the south side 
of Callan mountain, there is a very magnificent Druidical altar, of Granite, thirteen feet by five, curi- 
ously sculptured, and in a state of preservation that seems to defy the ravages of time. Many stran- 
gers visit Ennis, in or? -r to view this monument of antiquity 
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and sanguinary Elizabeth, deluged Ireland with blood and devastation, quartered his 
troops on the inhabitants of Ennis, and daring his stay in the town he caused six Ro- 
man Catholic Priests to be put to death, for no other crime than that they were found 
officiating in their clerical capacity. 

The events that occurred in Ennis during the usurpation of Cromwell, and the reigns 
of James II. and Queen Ann, shall be related in our history of this epoch. 

But among all the memorable circumstances that happened in the County of Clare, 
perhaps the election of Mr. O'Connell will produce the most important results, and 
Jead to a train of great events, which shall pave the way for the emancipation of Ireland. 
The withered arw of infirm despotism cannot much longer hold the reins of iniquitous 
power, a» the uncontrolled and indomitable spirit of seven millions of people, united in 
unanimity, will no more suffer the wheels of that Juggernaut to pass over it. O’Con- 
nell has removed the incubus which for ages paralyzed the moral and physical ener- 

ies of his Country, and like a powerful Magician, exorcised the demons of discord, 
Sng the curse and bane of Ireland, from Roman Catholic opinion. We sincerely con- 

ratulate our Countrymen, on this side of the Atlantic, on the encomiastical addresses, 
which they have voted to a sterling patriot, whose undeviating zeal, powerful talents, 
and enthusiastic devotion, exercised for more than a quarter of a century, in the cause 
of Irish freedom, justly entitle him to the gratitude and applause of every friend of civil 
and religious liberty. O’Connell, in his efficient advocacy of Jreland, neither feared 
the threats of power, nor listened to the dictates of interest; his course was ever regu- 
Jar, honest, and sincere, the freedom of his oppressed Country, was the polar star to 
which the compass of his efforts pointed, and * cae efforts attained an elevated eminence 
of national advantage, which other Irish Patriots could only view through the telescope 
ofhope. ‘The bays and myrtles of his chaplet fresh blooming and fragrant as those 
that entwine their tendrils in Elysian bowers, have never been sullied or stained with 
a drop of his country’s blood. The Irish Cato, in his splendid career, has developed vir- 
tues which would reflect lustre on the most exalted names of Grecian and Roman an- 
tiquity. Wedo not wishto pluck the laurels from the tombs of the illustrious dead, 
nor despoil the shrines of the Swifts—the Lucases—the Grattans—the Currans—the 
Fitzgeralds—the Floods or the Emmets, of the trophies offered by their grateful 
Country, nor extinguish the torch which the historic Muse helds up to their deathless 
fame and signal merits ; but we will say, comparatively speaking, that their united ser- 
vices would be but a feather in the scale opposite the preponderating and successful exer- 
tions of Daniel O’ Connell. 

Let the Page of Evin’s history be searched, and a parallel for them cannot be found. 
After the Fingalls—the Gormanstowns, the Frenches, the Southwells, and the Ken- 
mares, had deserted the Catholic Board, at the mandate of the Duke of Richmond, 
O’Connell, undismayed by tne defection of these nobles, clung with undaunted courage, 
and Roman devotion to the shattered wreck of the Catholic cause. Regardless of the 
threats of the Irish government, he organized the Catholic association, gave it bone and 
muscle, created that luminous prism which now reflects all the talents and wonders 
of an influential body, that marshals under its banners the intellect, wealth, Indepen- 
dence, and virtue of Jreland. In Comparison to this association, the little knot of Brun- 
swickers is like a Molehill in the vale of mount Atlas. 

Amidst the extinction of other lights, the firmness of O’Connell, like the morning 
star of our redemption, glittered inthe horizon of Erin’s hope. He was the vivid 
rainbow, which appeared after a long and dreary night of apathy and suffering, gleam- 
ing bright and variegated as the herald of serene weather. It was he that enlisted the 
liberal English and Scottish Press in our favour; it was he that denounced Lord 
Manners, the corrupt Irish Chancellor, for countenancing the Orange magistrates, in 
their vile injustice to the Catholics ; It was he who, on . trial of the young and la- 
mented martyr of the liberty of the Press, John Magee, the late proprietor of the 
Dublin Evening Post, refuted the caluronies of Attorney General Sauren, flung them 
back in his teeth, and made bim quake and tremble ; it was he who, in “ eloquence 
of fire and lightning,” as pure and patriotic as the Roman forum ever echoed, gave 
expression to our wrongs, and burled the red hot thunderbolts of national indignation 
against the diabolical system of tyranny and oppression, which distracted, divided, 
and disorganized the harmony that should connect a brave and generous people. Yes, 
it was he, that in 1812 infused the spirit of liberty into the hearts of his countrymen, 
awoke their — from the slumber of ages, and communicated the promethian fire 
of patriotism to the then congealed elements of Irish feeling and sentiment, and like a 
skilful alchymist, amalgamated them in a solid, sterling mass of concord and unanimi- 
ty. This was the triumph of eloquence, achieved by integrity ef principle. ‘The 
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Byrnes, the Keoghs, the M‘Donnells, the O‘Connors, and the Brophies, attempted 
what O‘Connell has performed ; to still the tempest of prejudice, and twist, as it were, 
a rope from the sands of division and dissension. 

Who then, among all our countrymen, either living or dead, has laboured so uni- 
formly, and so fortunately, has rendered such essential services to, and has made such 
immense sacrifices for his country, as Danie] O’Connell? Who, therefore, let us ask, 
since the invasion of Henry II. had such a claim, ay, such a strong and paramount 
claim on the gratitude of Saahenun as he has? Can we wonder then at his having 
soared to a higher summit of popularity than any Irish Patriot ever attained. 

In the race of patriotism, he has distanced competition. Why then would any man, 
possessing an Irish heart, nay, possessing a heart alive with the glow of freedom, en- 
vy the leader of Catholic Ireland, the honor and reverence which his country has 
unanimously awarded him ; whose name will go down to posterity encircled in a re- 
flulgent halo of immortality ; whose services, exertions, and virtues must find monu- 
ments in the hearts of succeeding generations, which shall last after bronzes and mar- 
ble statues are crumbled into dust, and scattered by the winds of time, because the 
HAPPINESS AND LIBERTY Of millions yet unborn, shall be the imperishable trophies 
that will adorn his shrine ? 





—— 


ECCLESIASTICAL EDIFICES OF DUBLIN.—NO. II. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH. 


Bishop Usher, on the authority of Maurice Regan, who was private secretary 
to Dermod, King of Leinster, in 1168, states, in his “ Antiquities of British 
Churches,” that the vaults of Christ’s Church were built before the coming of St. 
Patrick into Ireland. Harris and Archdall quote an inscription, which was im- 
pressed on a marble tablet, in this Church, recording that it was consecrated by 
St. Kevin, Abbot of Glendalogh, in the fifth century, and endowed by several Irish 
chieftains. 

In 1038, this structure was rebuilt by Donat, Bishop of Dublin, of cut stone, 
according to the Gothic order of architecture. Sitric, King of Dublin, caused a 
superb mausoleum to be erected over the remains of his wife Beibhion, who was 
interred in the chancel of this cathedral. According to Colgan, this monument 
existed in the reign of RichardII. Sitric gave to Christ’s Church the lands of 
Lusk, Bealduleck, Howth, and Portrahern, with their rights and royalties.* In 
1164, Archbishop O’Tool appointed twenty-four cannons regular to attend this 
Cathedral. 

After the English had established their authority in Ireland, Strongbow, Robert 
Fitzstephens, and Raymond Le Gross, enlarged and beautified this church, built a 
new choir and steeple, as well as two chapels, one dedicated to St. Edmond, King 
and martyr, and the other to St. Laud. In the reign of Edward I. the prior of 
Christ’s Church took his seat among the Peers of Parliament, as appears by a re- 
gistry in its Black Book. Philip Nugent, who was buried there in 1248, endowed 
Christ’s Church with a tract of land, and the wood of Kilcullen. John De Courcy, 
Earl of Ulster, John Comyn, and Henry De Londres, the prelates, were among 
the most magnificent benefactors of Christ’s Church. 





* The following enumeration of the Irish Cathedrals, may not prove uninteresting to our readers: — 








Armagh, (the metropolitan church,) Derry, in the county of Londonderry. 
in the county of = Armagh. Raphoe, ” ” Donegal. ~ 
Christ’s Church, et bia Dublin Leighlin, bad ba Carlow. 
St. Patrick’s, - ” Dublin. Ossory, in the city and county of Kilkenny. 
Cashel, ” ” Tipperary. Cork, sig ” *- Cok. 
Tuam, ” ” Galway. Cloyne, se ” ” Cork. 
Meath, has no Cathedral, though a rich see. Limeric, ne se * Limeric. 
Kildare, in the county of __ Kildare. Killaloe, = ™ ” Clare. 
Clogher, = os Tyrone. Waterford, ” i: > Waterford. 
Kilmore, ” ” Cavan. Clonfert, ies a4 +e Galway. 
Downpatrick, V Down. Elphin, m4 > ” Roscommon 
Dromore, ” bi Down. Killala, bs 4 a Mavo. 
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Camden and Sir William Dugdale give a copious description of the tomb of 
Strongbow, which was elegantly decorated with the enrichment of architecture 
and sculpture, some of the fragments of which are still to be seen. The effigy is 
a tasteful piece of sculpture. The Earl is represented reposing on an altar, in full 
armour ; on the shield his arms (three chevronels gules, on a chief azure, three 
crosses pattie fitche of the field) are finely embossed. Adjoining Strongbow’s 
tomb is a marble slab, but so effaced by time’s obliterating fingers as to render the 
inscription illegible, that marks the graves of Robert De Quincy, Earl of Winches- 
ter, and his wife, Mary the daughter of Strongbow. 

In 1262, according to Wright, a serious dispute arose between the Prior and 
convents of Christ’s Church, and the citizens of Dublin, about the tithe of fish; 
but the assumed pretensions of the church triumphed over the equitable opposition 
of the laymen, and the Archbishop of Dublin, until this day, is entitled to the tenth 
part of the fish caught in the Liffey. 

The sanctuary of Christ’s Church, according to Camden and Hanmer, (both 
staunch Protestants, ) contained, as “ will appear by the obituary White Book of said 
church, a large crucifix, reputed miraculous, on account of the several cures it 
performed: Jesus’ staff, which, in 1181, was translated along with the text of the 
gospel used by St. Patrick, as also his altar stone, from Armagh to Dublin, by 
William Fitz Adelm; a thorn of our Saviour’s crown; a part of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s girdle, and the thumb of St. Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
These reliques were carried off to Spain by a Monk, on the accession of Elizabeth 
to the throne.” —Camden’s Hibernica 83. Hanmer’s Chronicle 34. 

“ In 1283,” says Colgan, “ the belfry and steeple, as well as the dormitory, of 
Christ’s Church, was burned, the flames extending to Skinner’s Row, a great part 
of which was also burned; the roof and part of the body fell, and broke the an- 
cient monument of Strongbow.” 

Stanehurst, who wrote in 1584, mentions, “ that in 1540, a certain tomb in this 
church was opened, and in it was found the body of a Bishop, who had been some 
hundreds of years buried, being whole and uncorrupted ; having rings, a golden 
chalice, and pontifical ornaments.” 

There is a copy, in the Black Book of this church, of Queen Mary’s letter, 
which was addressed to Thomas Lockwood, the then Dean thereof, requesting 
him to receive Hugh Curwin, the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, “‘ honourably and 
with due respect ; as it was her will and royal pleasure that he should be the Pri- 
mate of Ireland, under the sanction and concurrence of his Holiness, the Pope.” 

When Queen Elizabeth ascended the English throne, she nominated Dr. Brown 
to the see of Dublin, who, on his induction, caused all the fine paintings and sculp- 
tures of this Cathedral to be destroyed. There are no less than twelve Deaneries 
in the gift of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

This edifice is more remarkable for its magnitude than for its architectural mag- 
nificence. Itis an antique Gothic pile, the pillared portico, and pilastered walls of 
which give it a solemn aspect of antiquity. It is situated in Wine Tavern street, 
in the heart of the city, built in the form of across, and elevating from the centre 
of its roof a large square tower, in which there are eight immense bells, with 
chimes. It is almost entirely surrounded with houses, and those parts of it that 
may be seen externally, whether from the natural colour of the stone, or from the 
smoke incidental to large cities, exhibit a sombre appearance that makes it resem- 
ble the gloomy prison of Constance, as described by Sir Walter Scott, in Marmion. 
Its pillared aisles appear like an extended vista; and the archiepiscopal throne, 

where Doctor Magee, the present intolerant and uncharitable Archbishop, enjoys 
‘“‘the fat slumbers of the church,” is at once unique and elegant. The Lord 
Lieutenant’s pew is furnished in a superb style, and ornamented with the most 
splendid embellishments of art. Its spacious nave is full of “ storied urns,’’ and 
stately monuments, where “‘ grandeur weeps magnificently in marble.” The choir 
is enclosed ; and a gallery is at the west end of it, where there are four organs, 
the swelling melody of which “lift the rising soul.” It has also north and south 
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galleries, which are furnished with organs. There are some elegant monuments 
of great architectural beauty in the choir, among which the Roman tomb of the 
Earl of Kildare, who died in 1743, possesses the greatest attraction for the eye and 
the admiration. He is represented in his parliamentary robes, lying in state on 
an altar tomb, with exquisitely sculptured figures, large as life, of his son and 
daughter, tveeping over him. 

The characteristics of the ancient Gothic order of architecture prevail through- 
out the component parts and general disposition of this edifice. The front portico 
is crowned with a lofty pediment, in the pyramidical form, like that in the transept 
front of Westminster Abbey; and the spire, in a direct line with its apex, rises 
over the intersection of the nave and the transept. The walls are strengthened 
with buttresses, and each of the turrets is pinnacled with a small pyramid; and the 
arches of the doors and windows terminate in a Saxon point, which are enriched 
with the mouldings and pyramidical canopies peculiar to this order of architecture. 





ESSAYS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND. 
NO. 1. 


By the late arrivals from Europe, we are informed, that the Marquis of Anglesey 
is recalled from the Irish Government ; or else has sent his resignation as Lord 
Lieutenant and Governor General of that part of the United kingdom. This 
every inteliigent person, familiar with the Anglo-Irish administration, expected : 
it is even surprising he was permitted to continue so long in his official capacity. 
The British Ministers have invariably recalled every unprejudiced and liberal go- 
vernor, who has attempted to ameliorate the condition of the persecuted Catholics,* 
or else has sent a bigotted, partial Secretary of State to accompany him, not to 
discharge his official duties as an enlightened statesman, in unison with his col- 
league; no, but to thwart the liberal administration of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
foment intestine commotion amongst the deluded inhabitants. The Orangemen 
have been encouraged to persecute the Roman Catholics ; sometimes to shoot 4 
few of them with impunity. The meetings of the Roman Catholics have also 
been overlooked, as it were, to entice them to commit some depredation, that 
government might have some plea to suspend the ‘‘ Habeas Corpus Act,” in dis- 
tricts inhabited by Roman Catholics, and thereby give the atrocious Orangeman an 
opportunity of revenging imaginary transgressions. 

The Marquis of Anglesey, aided by his enlightened colleague, Lord L 
Gower, prohibited such iniquitous proceedings; the transgressors were punish- 
ed—the exclamation, ‘‘I am a brother,” was no longer sufficient to screen a mur 
derer, or acquit an Orange Assassin, as formerly, in a court of justice—the noxious 
word “ Papist,” or “‘ Ribbon-man,” although uttered in court by the master of an 
Orange lodge, was equally unavailing to convict an innocent Roman Catholic— 
no man was transported for seven years or more, for resisting a lawless band of 
Orange marauders—the laws were more impartially administered than the inha- 
bitants were accustomed to experience—the peaceable portion of the people look- 
to government for protection, and to the spirit of the constitution for justice—ille- 
gal associations, for political purposes, were seldom heard of; even the vile Orange 
lodges were discontinued ; and the enemies of Ireland assumed a new name, that 
of Brunswickers. The nobility of Ireland, “the Corinthian pillars of the state,” 
assumed their original rank, station, and dignity, and declared that “ Ireland is, 
and ought to be, an integral part of the United Kingdom, and as such entitled to 
an equal share of the administration, and ought not be governed as a province.” 





* It has been the uniform policy of the British Government to recall every Lord Lieutenant, who 
manifested a disposition to administer the laws to the Irish with justice and impartiality. SirAothony 
Bellingham, and Sir John Perrott, were recalled by Elizabeth, and repremanded by that virgin Queen, 
“ for not SUFFICIENTLY OPPRESSING TRE Intsw °'”” 
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The Marquis of Anglesey, Lord L. Gower, and Sir A. Hart, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, were also unanimous on this wise and liberal principle ; and Ireland, for the 
first time, witnessed the three greatest officers of state mutually agreeing and in- 
dividually endeavouring to mitigate the existing distresses of the kingdom, and 
rendering impartial justice to all classes of the community. 

The British Ministers have been completely baffled and disappointed in their 
most sanguine expectations. The Catholic Association has accumulated strength, 
power, and influence. The Anglo-Irish government, the majority of the Irish and 
English nobility, and the great body of the people, demand, not as a privilege, but 
as a right, the emancipation of seven millions. 

This is a remarkable epoch in Irish history. Lord Anglesey’s resignation, and 
O’ConneELL’s election, will cause as great a sensation throughout the British do- 
minion as Napoleon’s return from Elba did. All Europe was then in commotion ; 
the most experienced statesman shuddered at the prospects before him, and could 
not even anticipate the termination of the consequences that portended such fear- 
ful results. The invasion of France was not more hostile to the Bourbon Dynas- 
ty, than O’Connell’s admission to the Imperial Parliament would be to the bigotted 
and illiberal factions who have monopolized, for centuries, almost all places of 
trust, profit, or emolument. The despots of Europe combined to destroy the 
French Emperor, and deprive the French nation of a Monarch whom they loved 
and almost adored. The petty despots of Great Britain, the Borough-mongers, 
will also unite to deprive O’Connell of a seat in Parliament, and the Catholics of a 
representative. What Napoleon designed to accomplish for the French, and all 
Europe, O’Connell would for his countrymen and the empire at large. 

The British Ministers appointed, as efficient governor for Ireland, a Military 
Chieftian, who was known to inherit all the national antipathies of his ancestors 
to the Irish nation; and as they invariably practiced, “‘ divide, and conquer,” they 
have also selected Lord L. Gower as Secretary of State. Oh, what an unexpected 
change!! The noble Marquis, from being an inveterate political opponent,* be- 
came a zealous, disinterested friend of the Catholics, and of course his services 
were no longer required as Vice-Roy of Ireland. 

There are other motives which probably induced his Lordship to resign; such 
as the probability of rebellion, &c. &c. The Marquis of Anglesey is an experi- 
enced warrior, and a consummate general; no man in all Europe understands 
what a united peasantry, when driven to desperation, can accomplish, better than 
Lord Paget. His Excellency recollects how the Portuguese and Spanish pea- 
santry fought, and finally conquered, Napoleon’s invincibles. He also remembers 
the French Revolution, and cannot forget that the French peasantry overcame the 
veteran troops of Europe: nor can the immortal American peasantry, who over- 
came all opposition, and compelled the British Ministers to acknowledge them 
“Free and Independent,” be forgotten. Ireland, with a population of seven mil- 
lions of inhabitants, directed by the wisdom of the Catholic Association, as warlike 
aseither Portuguese, Spanish, or French peasantry, is as likely to prove as formi- 
dable to Wellington’s troops in the field of battle, as the Spanish did to the Mar- 
shals of Napoleon. The forces which any Irish chieftain could bring to the field, 
arecertainly very powerful, for their wrongs would make cowards heroes. There 
are about forty thousand disbanded militia in the kingdom, who are well disciplined, 
andno doubt willing to follow any influential leader ; about ten thousand discharged 
from the regulars, and about fifty thousand yeomanry and citizens, who are well 
trained ; add to these about one hundred thousand disaffected young men, who 
would follow the standard of any commander opposed to the “‘ Sassanaugh ;” ex- 





* The great English legislator, Sir Edward Cooke, in a letter to Sir John Davies, observed : —* It isa 
circumstance which reflects great honour on the moral worth of the Irish nation, that scarce any man, 
exercising the supreme authority of government, for England, who did not prove for ever after her 
strenuous defender. If Ireland cannot be safe, therefore, England cannot be safe; so that I think we 
= = wisely in sanctioning the political independence of that nation.” Vide Henry’s History of 
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¢lusive of these, there are as many Presbyterians and Roman Catholics in Ulster, 
as are capable of disarming the Orangemen. 

The present state of Ireland is truly foreboding of some sudden explosion, that 
shall shake the British Empire to its centre, and sweep away in its vortex-torrent 
the holds and fastnesses of English tyranny, B. 





IRISH AFFAIRS. 


To make room for the following important and signally momentous letters, and the 
interesting speeches of Messrs. O’Connet, Sueit, Steeve, as well as of that of the 
wealthy Dublin Banker, Joun Davin Larovucne, Esq. we are obliged to exclude our 
Retrospect of Irish politics, which we had prepared for this publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 
THE MOST REV. DR. CURTIS. 


As this correspondence now forms a part of the history of our times, we are induced 
to publish the answer of the Most Rev. and venerated Prelate, to the letter of the Pre- 
mier, which has been a subject of so much speculation and commentary. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

* Drogheda, 19th December, 1828. 

‘* My Lorp Dvuxe—I have never been more agreeably surprised in my life than by 
the unexpected honour of receiving your Grace’s very kind and even friendly letter of 
the 11th instant, which, coming from so high a quarter, I should naturally wish to re- 
serve, if possible ; but as it was franked by yourself, the news of its arrival was 
known all over this town, (as might be expected from a provincial post-office) before 
the letter reached my hands, so that I was obliged, in your Grace’s defence and my 
own, to communicate its contents to a few chosen friends, for the satisfaction of the mul- 
titude, who might otherwise fabricate, in its stead, some foolish, or, perhaps, mis- 
chievous nonsense of their own. But fortunately, your Grace’s letter contained only 
such liberal and benevolent sentiments as all parties must eulogise, and none could 
possibly malign ; besides, it very seasonably strengthens the testimony that I, as a 
faithful witness, have, on all occasions given, of your generous, upright and impartial 
disposition. It would be somewhat worse than riciculous in me to offer any thing in 
the shape of political advice to a consummate statesman at the head of the first Cabi- 
net in or out of Europe ; but as your Grace has so humanely condescended to men- 
tion some of the difficuities tending to paralyze your efforts to settle the Roman Catho- 
lie question, I beg leave to submit to your superior judgment a few reflections made 
to me, by some well informed and unbiassed friends, as well Protestant as Catholic, 
who certainly understand the subject better than I can pretend to do. 

“They have read with great pleasure and gratitude, the noble declaration, in which 
your Grace so strongly expressed your sincere anxiety to witness the settlement of the 
Roman Catholic question, which you are convinced, would, by benefitting the State, 
confer a benefit on every individual of society; and you regret that you see no 
prospect of such a settlement, because violent party feelings are mixed up with that 
question, and pervade every discussion of it, to such a degree as to to preclude the pos- 
sibility of prevailing upon men to consider it dispassionately ; but that, if it could be 
buried in oblivion for a short time, and if that time were diligently employed in the 
consideration of the question, you would not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy. 

“ These humane and statesmanlike sentiments (as far as they go) do great honor to 
your Grace’s head and heart, and might appear sufficient, if you were a private noble- 
man, but notin your present exalted station, with power to wield, when necessary, all 
the resources of the government; for it would be a slur on the unrivalled and far- 
famed British Constitution, to assert, that even when well administered, it does not 
possess or supply means for establishing any thing known to be essential for the wel- 
fare, peace, and tranquillity of the empire at large, and for putting down or removing 
any intrigue or party spirit that might wantonly attempt to oppose so great a blessing. 
My friends allow that such momentous exertions may be sometimes unsuccessful, 
when Government is conducted by weak or unsupported heads or hands; and that they. 
require such a Prime Minister as the nation has now, and I hope, will long have the~ 
happiness to enjoy ; who, after an univterrupted series of the greatest victories, and the 
—— arrangement of the most important interests that, perhaps, ever yet occur~ 
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red, has been placed at the head of the Government, by the entire and well-earned con- 
fidence of our most gape Sovereign, and with the universal applause of the whole 
empire. Under such a chief, exerting his legitimate prerogative, they say that no par- 
ty would dare to oppose the general geod ; and that if your Grace would intimate your 
serious resolution to settle the Roman Catholic question, its opponents would instantly 
fly, and appear no more ; and if the settlement were once carried, it would, in a few 
days, be no more spoken or thought of than the concessions now are, that were lately 
made to the Dissenters ; for the enemies of such an arrangement are not half so an- 
gry, in reality, as they now appear to be, in order, by that bugbear, to carry their 
point. 

“ But my friends have no hesitation in declaring, that the project mentioned by your 
Grace, of burying the Cathelic question in oblivion, for the purpose of considering it 
more at leisure, is totally inadmissible, and would exasperate, in the highest degree, 
those who are already too much excited, and could only consider that measure as a 
repetition of the same old pretext, so often employed, to clude and disappoint their 
hopes of redress. But that if it even were adopted, it would only serve to augment 
the difficulties by allowing the contending parties, and particularly the enemies of all 
concession, the opportunities they seek, for preparing the means of resistance and vio- 
lence, which they have latterly carried to the most alarming lengths ; which they have 
avowed and publicly announced in atrocious and sanguinary terms, to which, however, 
I should not here allude, (for [ never wish to be an accuser,) but that I am certain your 
Grace must have read those horrible threats, often repeated in the Brunswick and Or- 
ange public prints ; and to this latter subject, at least, I must beg leave to call your 
Grace’s attention, and to implore your powerful protection, humbly praying that you 
will not suffer public peace and caunailtle be disturbed or violated, under any pretext 
whatever. An effectual remedy will cost your Grace but one word. I de not, howev- 
er, hereby mean to meddle in temporal affairs, but I consider it my bounden duty to 
labor incessantly, in concurrence with all my venerable confreres, to impress on the 
minds and hearts of all those committed to our spiritual care, sentiments of true Chris- 
tian charity, moderation, and kind forbearance, towards all men, without exception. 

“ I beg your Grace will excuse the length of this letter, and vouchsafe to consider 
it as a proof of my unfeigned regard, and of the sincere respect with which 

‘I have the honour to remain, my Lord Duke, your Grace’s most obedient and hum- 
ble servant, R. CURTIS. 

*« To his Grace the Field Marshal, Duke of Wellington, his Majesty’s Prime Min- 
ister, &c. Ke. Ke.” 





THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY’S LETTER TO THE MOST REV. 
DR. CURTIS. 
The following is the important and valuable letter addressed to the Catholic Pri- 
mate of Ireland, by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant :— 


Phenix Park, Dec. 23d, 1828. 

Most Reverenp Sir,—I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
92d, covering that which you received from the Duke of Wellington, of the 11th inst. 
together with a copy of your answer to it. ; 

thank you for the confidence you have reposed in me. ; 

Your letter gives me imformation upon a subject of the highest interest. I did not 
know the precise sentiments of the Duke of Wellington, upon the present state of the 
Catholic question. 

Knowing it,I shall venture to offer my opinion upon the course that it behoves the 
Catholics to pursue. . 

Perfectly convinced that the final and cordial settlement of this great question can 
alone give peace, harmony, and prosperity to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects in 
this kingdom, I must acknowledge my disappointment on learning that there is no pros- 
pect of its being effected during the ensuing Session of Parliament. I, however, de- 
rive some consolation from observing that his Grace is noi wholly adverse to the mea 
sure ; for if he can be induced to promote it, he, of all men, will have the greatest fa- 
cility in carrying it into effect. 

lf Lam correct in this opinion, it is obviously most important the Duke of Se 
ton should be propitiated; that no obstacle that can by possibility be avoided, should 
be thrown in his way ; that all personal and offensive insinuations should be suppres- 
sed; andthat ample allowance should be made for the difficulties of his situation. 
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Diiticult it certainly is, for he has to overcome the very strong prejudices, and the 
interested motives of many persons of the highest influence, as well as to allay the real 
alarms of many of the more ignorant Protestants. 

I differ from the opinion of the Duke, that an attempt should be made to ‘ bury in 
Oblivion’ the question for a short time. First, because the thing is utterly impossible ; 
and next, because, if the thing were possible, I fear that advantage might be taken of 
the pause, by representing it as a panic achieved by the late violent re-action, and by 
proclaiming that if the Government at once and peremtorily decided against conces- 
sion. the Catholics would cease to agitate, and then all the miseries of the last years of 
Ireland will be to be re-acted. 

What I do recommend is, that the measure should not be for a moment lost sight of, 
that anxiety should continue to be manifested; that all constitutional (in contradiction 
to merely legal) means should be resorted to, to forward the cause; but that at the 
same time, the most patient forbearance, the most submissive obedience to the laws, 
should be inculcated ; that no personal and offensive language should be held towards 
those who oppose the claims. 

Personality offers no advantage, it effects no good; on the contrary, it offends, and 
confirms predisposed aversion. Let the Catholic trust to the justice of his cause ; to 
the growing liberality of mankind. Unfortunately, he has lost some friends, and for- 
tified his enemies, within the last six months, by unmeasured and unnecessary violence. 
He will soonest recover from the present stagnation of his fortunes, by showing more 
temper, and y trusting to the Legislature for redress. 

Brute force, he should be assured, can effect nothing. It is the Legislature that 
must decide this question ; and my greatest anxiety is, that it should be met by the 
Parliament under the most favourable circumstances, and that the opposers of Catholic 
emancipation shall be disarmed by the patient forbearance, as well as by the unwearied 
perseverance of its advocates. 

My warm anxiety to promote the general interests of this country, is the motive that 
induced me to give an opinion and to offer advice. I have the honour, &c. &c. 

(Signed) ANGLESEY. 

To the Most Rev. Dr. Curtis, &c. &c. 





CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Dusiin. Fripay, Jan. 2.—'The Association was yesterday crowded to excess. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE in the chair. Mr. MAURICE O'CONNELL was 
— Secretary. 
eceipt of Catholic Rent from 19th Dec. 483]. 8s. 6d. 


THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 


Mr. O'CONNELL, M. P.—I rise for the purpose of proposing four resolutions, of 
which I have given no notice; for on ‘Tuesday last I could not have expected to enjoy 
the happiness which I have this day experienced, in reading the letter of the Marquis 
of Anglesey. (Hear, and cheers.) It burst upon us this n orning the happiest new- 
year’s gift that was ever presented. (Hear, and loud cheers.) It came from one of the 
most gallant soldiers that ever faced an enemy in the field of battle ; brave as his own 
sword ; true to his King and his country as the steel is to the adamant, and firm as that 
adamant in the maintenance of his own principles. (Cheers.) Noble and manly in all 
the relations of life, he is an honour and a credit to his own country, and a blessing to 
this unfortunate land. (Continued cheering.) It is said that it is difficult to conciliate 
the people of Ireland. he Marquis of Anglesey does not say so ; he will not, and 
even he could not sayso. (Hear.) He has shown himself the best counsellor of the 
throne and the people. He it is who could make that throne secure, because he would 
draw to its support the willing hearts and the ready arms of the people of this courtry. 
(Hear, and!cheers.) ‘The present administration should deem him their chosen cham- 
pion; for with such a representative in Ireland, their power is increased and supported. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 know not what debt of gratitude the Duke of Wellington may feel he 
owes to the Marquis of Anglesey. I remember when I was in France, to have fre- 
quently heard the military skill of the Duke of Wellington undervalued, and to his 
excellent subordinate officers attributed the great portion of the merit to which he laid 
claim. Victory certainly never could have been attained, but for the gallantry of the 
subaltern officers and soldiers. The British soldiers fought with the vigor of freemen, 
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and their arms were nerved with the strength of men who were educated in a free 
country. Sy ete The soldiers should obtain their meed of merit ; but then we must 
not take all from the Duke of Wellington, or desire more than to share his fame. with 
those officers, who periled themselves in his battles. Is there one of those officers 
who encountered danger more frequently than the Marquis of Anglesey? None were 
more closely engaged in personal conflict with the foe. and none escaped less unscathed 
from the contest than the Marquis of Anglesey. (Hear and loud cheers.) If he is alive 
it is not by accident! He shrunk not from the battle; but in t'e closest encounter his 
sword was wielded ; he poured out his blood to elevate the Duke of Wellington, and 
increase his glory. ‘The Duke of Wellington owes him a deep debt of gratitude ; it is 
not for me to inquire how that debt has been discharged, or what his feelings may be 
towards the noble Marquis. But if the Duke of Wellington owes him much for what 
the Marquis of Anglesey has done for him in the fiel!, he owes him stil] more for what 
has been accomplished in the cabinet. (Hear, hear.) The manner in which be has con- 
ducted the affairs of this country has been such, that the Duke of Wellington should 
feel for ever grateful to him. (Hear.) He came here in the month of March last ; his 
character was misrepresented befoi* he reached our shores; the enemies of Ireland 
industriously circulated the report that he was attached to the predominant faction in 
the country, and the people were by them told to look upon him as a partizan. How 
soon did his conduct bitterly disappoint the faction ? How soon did it delight and cheer 
the people of Ireland? (Hear, and cheers.) Not one word ever yet fell from his lips, 
to which his honest mind has not given thoaght. From my soul I declare most solemn- 
ly, that I believe there never lived a man less capable of concealing his conscientious 
opinions, than the Marquis of Anglesey; his straight forward disposition is incapable 
of shadowing over with doubt or mystifying his thoughts and opinions. (Cheers.) 'That 
noble, that truly noble man, came to this country in Marck last , but, I ask, did he take 
an overweening part with the oppressed ? Although his generous disposition must have 
had a leaning to the cause of the oppressed, is there one single individual of the domi- 
nant faction who has cause to complain of injustice from him; is there even one of that 
faction who can complain that any slight has been thrown upon him? (Hear.) Strict 
impartiality has guided his course, and therefore is his government universally res- 
pected. The Irish people sought not that he should be a partizan; and for the first 
time they obtained all they looked for, “a clear stage ;” and what was equally good, 
‘no favor.” (Cheers.) His anxiety is that the law should be fairly and impartially ad- 


ministered, and it is that anxiety which has endeared him to the hearts and affections of 


the Irish people. (Loud cheers.) If he were a partizan, we might have applauded 
him ; but even in the passing moment, when that applause was given, our pleasure 
woul ' be dashed, and our happiness blasted by the consideration that his fame could 
be branded with the charge of partizanship. But the applause which we now offer can 
suffer no such draw-back ; our pleasure is as complete as it is unaffected and sincere ; 
because the entire conduct of the Marquis of Anglesey has proved him to be a just 
aad upright magistrate, showing favour to none and doing justice to all. (Long con- 
tinued cheering.) Let us look back to the period of his administration; ten months 
have only elapsed since he took the reins of government in his hand; but these have 
been ten months of more tranquillity and peace than has ever occurred since the time 
the English first invaded Ireland. (Hear, and cheers.) During that period there have 
been fewer crimes, less political offences of any kind ; the public peace has been more 
secured ; tranqillity has been more firmly established in the country ; the jails have been 
nearly empty ; and with the exception of the outrages committed by the Orange gang 
in the North, the country has been more free from offences and crimes than it ever was 
since the invasion of the Second Henry. (Hear,and cheers.) It must be cheering and 
consolatory to the Marquis of Anglesey, to look back and think, that in the last ten 
months, and while he had been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, there had been Jess crimes 
committed than in any ten months of any other period, from the year 1172 to the pre- 
sent. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Goon Gov! whata lesson should this be for the 
British Ministry! Do they wish to see the Irish people tranqui!, quiet, subordinate, 
obedient to the iaw, and ready to defer to their authority? Do they wish to see them 
attached tothe Government? Let them look to the effects of the Marquis of Anglesey’s 
administration. (Hear, and cheers.) I said, that the Marquis of Anylesey was the 
best supporter of the Administration of the Duke of Wellington. Does not his con- 
duct in this instance prove that he is a better supporter of the Duke’s government, 
than even his gallantry proved him to be in the bloody fight of Waterloo? (Hear, and 
cheers.) That is a consideration which the Duke of Wellington should not overlook. 
I cannot think it possible that there can be any jealousy felt towards him. Contrast 
the conduct of the Marquis of Anglesey and the Marquis of Wellesley, as the governors 
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of Ireland. ‘be Marquis of Wellesley had emancipation upon bis lips ; he spoke of 
it, but when were the Orangemen more cherished at the Castle, than during his ad- 
ministration? The Marquis of Wellesley was intimidated and put down by the Or- 
angemen. (Hear.) There was an attempt made to intimidate the Marquis of Ang- 
lesey, but such a puny and unworthy endeavour could not reach the heiyht of his mo- 
ral elevation. The Orangemen shrunk, almost without an exertion, before him He 
stands superior to the assaults of faction, regardless of the attempts of party and he 
has won the affections of all. by an honest and impartial administration of the laws. 
(Hear, and cheers.) Therefore it is, that he can rally round bim the love and the affec- 
tions of the Irish people. (Hear, and cheers.) The people seek not, an‘: wish not for 
either revolution or change, except such a change as would ameliorate their condition ; 
a change which would free them from oppression, and obtain for them the protection 
of the constitution itself. (Cheers.) We want the constitution, and nothing but the 
constitution ; we want the whole of that constitution, and we will not take less; and 
God forbid that there row exists amongst us any base wretch, whose feelings for his 
country are so completely lost and deadened, as to consent, for one moment, to be tran- 
quil, until he attains the full benefits of that constitution. In this sentiment we con- 
cur with Lord Anglesey, and truly delighted am I that he concurs with us. (Hear, and 
cheers.) 1 do not think I will have occasion to employ much entreaty in requesting 
your permission to read his letter ; you have read it already, but I doubt much if you 
would not derive a great deal of comfort from reading it over and over again. (Laugh- 
ter, and cheers ) With respect to its composition, the style of it may be deemed even 
to exceed its merits as a state paper, and init, it is no exaggeration to state, that the 
elegance of the scholar is displayed equally with the wisdom of the statesman. What 
a contrast in this respect does the illustrious author present to other letter-writers, who 
shall be nameless. (Laughter.) It is cheering to the heart of every man who loves 
Ireland, to have such a letter to read. ‘Though I know every one present has read this 
Jetter, I know that all will be delighted, as I said before, to hear it read once more. 
(Hear, and cheers.) The Marquis of Anglesey commences his letter, ‘“* Most Rever- 
end Sir.” There is both propriety and delicacy in that phrase ; his Lordship does not 
forget that the person whom he thus addresses was admitted and received by our gra- 
cious Sovereign, as a Catholic Archbishop. (Hear.) We do not find there any little 
minded or paltry effort of half bred aristocrary, to lower or degrade the truly venera- 
ble clergyman to whom it is addressed. Lord Anglesey gives the Primate his strictly 
constitutional denomination. ‘The title of ‘‘ Lord” belonged to a bishop on account of 
his baronial possessions ; and these being lost, the title is therefore gone. Lord An- 
glesey was strictly correct in the use of the phrase. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. O’ConnE xt then read the letter of his Excellency to Dr. Curtis, (a copy of which 
is given in another part of our paper) paragraph by paragraph, and commented on it 
as he went along. Having gone through it, he asked, “Is there no monument to be 
erected for the men who serve Ireland. { Hear.) We see many lofty and stately columns 
erected to those who have done nothing but oppress Ireland—for men who have ob- 
tained victory for every country but this. (Hear.) But is there to be none for those 
whose services we would wish to commemorate, and to whom is due the gratitude and 
the affection of the people they have so well served? (Hear, and cheers.) { trust I shall 
live to see the day when there will be erected a column to which all Ireland will be 
contributory, and that upon its base will be found the name of the Marquis of Angle- 
sey. (Long continued cheering.) Upon that ought to be engraven, in letters of gold, 
the sentiments I have just read to you. (Cheers.) Who, after reading these sentiments, 
will not determine upon continuing agitation? Isthere in Ireland to be found, one 
'T'hersites—is there any man so miserable, so wretched, and so degraded as to premote 
disunion, after perusing these sentiments? Oh! if there be, how I should like to catch 
him, and put him in a rat-trap, that I might exhibit hin —( Laughter)—that I might kill 
him dead in his cage by reading these sentiments for him. (Hear, and laughter.) Here 
we have true political wisdom, and paternal advice, to which we should all listen.— 
Who, after reading this, would not declare, that if the advice of the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, was attended to, the people would be made united, contented, and happy? (Cheers.) 
“ What I do recommend, is, that the measure should not for » moment be lost sight of.’ 
He may be sure that we will obey hi». “ That yreiont should continue to be manifestec 
—that all constitutional (in contradistinction to merely legal) means shall be resortea 
to, to forward the cause.” This is the enly part of his letter we will be inclined to 
disobey ; for, though a measure be constitutional, still if it be against the laws, we wi!! 
not adopt it. We will obey the law, even though it be opposed to the spirit of the con- 
stitution. The English mind, however, has broken out in that sentiment. Though the 
cobweb of the Jaw is allowed to«deface, for a moment, the stately structure of the consti- 
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tution, still we will respect that cobweb, and shall not attempt to break through it. ( Hear.* 
‘The honest and the manly mind of the Englishman is displayed in this passage of Lord 
Anglesey’s letter: it was such a spirit that first gave birth to the constitution—and it 
is such a spirit that has preserved England free and independent, when the other nations 
of Europe were suvk in slavery. But even though we are conscious that our exertions 
may be constitutional, we will not persevere in them unless we are certain that they 
are also strictly leval. (Hear.) ‘There is not a peasant in the land who will not hear of 
that letter. ‘There is not a Catholic Chu:chwarden in the country who will not, upon 
receiving that letter, be surrounded by an anxious auditory, and when he has concluded 
reading it, prayers will be offered to the Almighty God, for the health and the continued 
happiness of the Marquis of Anglesey. (Cheers.) And tiere is, | hope, many and many 
a man, who joined the Brunswick pa who, when he reads that letter, will see the 
mischief of the course he has been pursuing, and will again return to the path which it 
becomes a Christian to pursue. and join heartily and cordially in sentiment and opinion 
with his fellow countrymen. (Hear, hear.) This letter will be as oil poured upon the 
strong waves, and it will, I trust, charm into quietude the moral tempest which at pre- 
sent rages around us. (Hear ) ‘The sentiments contained in this letter will be our wateh- 
words, and our endeavours shall be to submit to the advice that is given in it. ( Hear.) 
The stay of the Marquis of Anglesey will, I trust, be long; but when the dismal day 
of his departure arrives, every heart will throb with sorrow,and with grief. (Hear.) He 
went without guards amongst the people—he was found in his curricle alone and un- 
attended, even in what were considered the most disturbed parts of the disturbed county 
of Tipperary—he relied upon the affections of the peasantry, and thousands would have 
died before any harm could have reached him. (Hear, and cheers.) When the day of 
his departure does arrive. (and may it be long distant!) he will find himself surrounded 
by hundreds of thousands of every class of persons. (Cheers.) The neighbouring coun- 
ties will send in their people—the hills will pour down their peasantry—the city will 
send forth its multitudinous population, and but one sentiment will be impressed upon 
every countenance—that of respect, affection, and eternal gratitude to the Marquis of 
Anglesey.” (Lung, continued cheers.) 

Mr. O’ConneExt then moved the following resolutions :— 

1. That the Marquis of Ang!esey, by his distinct and unequivocal declaration, in the 
letter addressed by him to the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, that the settlement 
of the Catholic question can alone give peace and prosperity to all classes of Lis Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in this king: iom, has manifested equal manliness of character, true po- 
litical sagacity, and disinterested integrity of purpose. 

2. That this country owes to the Marquis of Anglesey a most important obligation, 
for standing foward in this peculiar crisis, as the avowed and unhesitating champion of 
her rights, and co tributing the weight of his official authority and experience to the 
testimonies which so many wise men have given, of the necessity of tranquillizing Ire- 
land, by doing justice to her. 

S. That the Duke of Wellington has reaped the advantage of the bravery and skill 
of the Marquis of Anglesey, in the bloodiest and the best fought field, to which he is 
indebted for his present power, we have a right to expect, that in discharging the bigh 
trust which is vested in him, for the benefit of the empire, he will avail himself of the 
political wisdom of his military auxiliary, in the achievement of that noble victory, by 
which prejudice will be effectually conquered, and faction will be permanently subdued. 

4. That the best practical encomium which we can bestow upon the man, who, be- 
yond any other Lord Lieutenant, is entitled to our lasting ébnfidence and gratitude, is, 
to regulate our proceedings by the adoption of his advice. 


Mr. SHEIL said—I second the four resolutions which are founded upon the letter of 
the Lord Lieutenant to the head of tie Roman Catholic hierarchy. The document is 
not only remarkable from its contents, and from the high official, and therefore authori- 
tative station which is occupied by its celebrated writer, but for an incident which is 
common to it and to the ministerial lucubration of the Duke of Wellington. Both let- 
ters are addressed to the Catholic Primate, who bears a mitre without a gem, upon a 
head covered with the grey locks of ninety. The Duke of Wellington’s opinions were 
lost in doubtful conjecture. He takes his first opportunity of disclosing them, in a com- 
munication to the ex-Professor of Theology in Salamanca. [Cheers.] The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland obtains a clue into the mind of his Premier through this episcopal 
medium, and following the example of the Duke, he intimates his opinions to the head 
ofthe cabinet through the intervention of a Catholic ecclesiast'c. Thus a Popish priest 
is selected to be a conductor between two great minds and the empire. ‘The priest- 


hood of Ireland (that intellectual and powerful corporation] see in their chief pontiff, 
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the repository of the highest diplomatic confidence. It is impossible to consider the 
letters apart from each other, for the one is the offspring of the other—the Duke of 
Wellinzton’s letter has produced the Lord Lieutenant’s ; although it must be owned 
that the latter bears few features of resemblance wi'h its epistolary progenitor. Hav- 
ing considered the points of affinity between these two documents, which are both 
written by two members of the government to their pontifies! correspondent—{[laugiter,] 
let us consider the points of contrast which they exhibit, and the difference of traits 
which mark the characters of their noble inditors. I shall begin with the Duke’s let- 
ter. I beg to be understood to mean nothing disrespectiul to him—on the contrary, I 
desire that the pride which every Irishman should derive from his renown, were unal- 
Joyed with the recollection that he has as yet ma‘e an indifferent requital to the country 
to which he owes not only his birth, but bis renown. [ Checrs.] I do not mean either to 
flatter him, or to condemn him. Let us look at him and at his manifesto with impar- 
tiality, and even, if it be possible, with favour. ‘The Duke of Wellirgton [for Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, the quondamsecretary for Ireland, is now the Premier of the Imperial 
Councils] was once a page in the Castle. Wherefore dol mention this? Not as a cir- 
cumstance degrading to him, for, into what a gigantic altitude has the pigmy who sus~- 
tained the gown ofa Lady Lieutenant, ascended! | state the fact, because his early life, 
and the way in which a portion of his maniood have passed, have formed the impres- 
sions upon which, it is probable, that he is at this moment acting. He was born among 
Irish Protestants, and he has lived among Irish Protestants, and he takes the view which 
an Irish Protestant will be apt to take, of the power of the party to which he originally 
belonged. He thinks, he scarcely feels as yet, that Catholic emancipation should be 

assed ; and while he admits that the question should be settled, he stands dismayed 

y the Brunswick phalanx, and the array of orangeism, which his hesitation has contri- 
buted, if not to create, at least to strengthen and to consolidate. [Cheers.] He talks 
of the spirit of party having been mixe’ up with the question. What does he mean. 
He does not distinctly tell us, but we ca readily guess. He refers to the Brunswick 
organization. The Irish Protestant, or rather the Castle page, for a complete absorp- 
tion of his early predilection has not yet taken place, pursues the great statesman, and 
the dwarf of the Phoenix park encumbers the giant of Waterloo. (Hear and loud cheers.) 
He talks of difficulties. The Duke of Wellington should remember that he was the 
man who seconded the address to the crown, in the Irish parliment, in 1793, recommmend- 
ing a partial Catholic emancipation. He then called :imself the Hon. Mr. Arthur 
Wesley, adopting the name of the celebrated fanatic ; and | would to God that he had 
something of that enthusiasm in politics, which distinguished his relative in religion. 
His speech is remarkably like that which he lately delivered. He expresses a hope 
that all passion and prejudice will be laid aside. ‘The Duke should recollect that there 
was just as much passion and prejudice at work at that moment, as there are now in 
operation. Inthe preceding session, the Catholic bill was lost in the I:ish Parliament 
by a vast majority, [upwards of 200], but the instant the Government seriously took the 
question up, the measure was carried without an effort. Mr. Hobart went down to 
the House and intimated that war had been declared, and the information produced an 
immediate effect upon the legislature. [Chcers.] How does it happen that the Duke 
now sees nothing but difficulties, when before he advanced without impediment? Are 
the Government deterred upon other occasions by «uch apprehensions ? When mea- 
sures of vigour are requisite, and the spirit of popular insubordination is to be suppres- 
sed, does the minister stand aghast? look at the six acts—when upwards of six hundred 
persons lay maimed and wounded by the savage yeomanry of Peterloo, and the public 
mind was in a state of violent exasperation, were the government appalled by the out- 
cries of the people ? [Cheers.] No -tney carried measures of extreme coercion, without 
the least difficulty, and trod upon some of the best franchises of the subject. The 
right of petition and the liberty of the press were both shovelled into an Act of Parlia- 
ment, were they remained “ buried in oblivion” indeed. Wherefore, then, is it that 
when rights are to be substracted, the minister shoul’ be all courage, and when rights 
are to be conceded, the minister should become imbecile in his eae re and im- 
potent in his dismay ? [Cheers.] What does he dread? Let him declare that the question 
must be carried, and at once the spirit of party, which owes its origin in a great degree 
to strange vacillations, will be at once subdued. Where is his substiute in the Pre- 
miership, to be found? If he shall tell the King, “I owe it to my own honor to settle the 
Catholic question ;” and if he should throw down his ministerial baton—[ Loud cheers.] 
where is the hand strong enough to lift such a weight !—[{Cheers.] How can this hero 
in the field be such a dastard in the cabinet; how can the victor of Napoleon tremble 
before Mr. Peel? His letter, full as it is of solecisms in expression, of inconsistencies 
in sentiment, and infirmities in purpose, calls fourth this strong, but not vituperative, 
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comment. When will he be truly alive to his own glory, and awaken to the consci- 
ousness of the magnificent opportunities which a peculiar fortune has placed in his 
way. He is a great man; it were idle to deny it. He never could have reached the 
glittering pinnacle on which he is placed, without a rare combination of abilities and of 
accident. But what I complain of is, that from such a lofty place, with such an im- 
mense horizon, he should take such a contracted view. It is as if such a man were pla- 
ced on the summit of the W ellington testimonial, and see nothing but the Pheenix Park, 
when an immeise landscape is opened on his sight. And a superb monument has been 
raised to the fame of this extraordinary Irshman, on the verge of our city, and the 
names of many a battle—Vimiera, and Salamanca, and St. Sebastian, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo, (names which will leave a long track of splendour through time,) are engra- 
ven uponit. How noble a addition is yet lett for the sculptor’s chissel, ane how much 
higher in the moral vision will that lofty column tower, if there shall yet be reason to 
commemorate a greater victory than any which he has yet won, in those glorious words 
** @atholic Emancipation.” Sir, | cannot help exclaming, in the language of the great 
orator of antiquity, a:idressed to “‘ the great captain” of his time, when he adjured him 
to tranquillize the republic—* Hic igitur reliqua pars est—hic restact actus—in hoc 
laborandum est, ut rempublicam constitues.” I turn from the letter of the Duke, to 
that of the Lord Lieutenant. Who is he? an Englishman and a soldier, and, accord- 
ingly, before he knew Ireland—Ireland now knows him well—{cheers]—he spoke of 
us with the haughtiness of his country, and the demeanor of his profession. He was 
exceedingly unpopular here, an account of a strong strategic phrase. The King select- 
ed him as his representative—we watched the hilt of his sabre as he entered our city ; 
he saw Ireland—he had the occular proof of our sufferings, and then, after a brief expe- 
rience, the magnanimity of his nature, and the generosity of his character, overcame his 
prejudices, and he has rushed forward as the devoied champion of (hat country, which 
has nothing to give but her grateful and enthusiastic heart. Mr. O’Connell has spoken 
of raising a monument to him. No ; he dees not want one of marble ox of brass; that 
which is already built to him (he is himself its splendid architect) in the affections of 
the Irish people, will suffice. It is, indeed, * wre perennius,” and will last as long as 
gratitude shall endure in Leland. ihe annals of our country will hereafter say, that 
whilé the prime minister hesitated upon the pacification of Ireland, and his mind flutter- 
ed like an aspen leaf, the co-partner of his victories, however his inferior in military re- 
nown, outran him in the race of generosity and of wisdom, and boldly stood forward to 
roclaim “that Catholic emancipation was necessary for the tranquillization of Ireland.” 
do not wonder at the difference of character whichis impressed upon their respective 
declarations. The one is the work ofan Irish Protestant, conscious that the question 
must be ultimately settled, and yet vibrating with a pendulous uncertainty between his 
wishes and his convenience, his early prediiection and his immediate urgencies. The 
other is the effusion of a gallant Enzlishman, who sees that Ireland is maltreated, and 
is genously indignant at her safferiigs, and chivalrously devoted to her cause. [Cheers.] 
It may be said that it was rash of the Marquis of Anglesey to have written such a let- 
ter. When he shall appear before his Sovereign, should he be questioned respecting 
his epistolary addictions, let him produce the “ parting injunction and admonition of the 
King,” and Majesty will be struck dumb. (Loud cheers.) The King writes a letter, the 
Duke writes a letter, and the Lord Lieutenant wriies a letter—of this triumvirate of 
correspondence, I greatly prefer the last. Some of the admonitions which are given us 
are unpalatable, but they shall be followed. The best encomium which we can be- 
stow upon him is, indeed, the adoption of his advice. He reprehends our violence. I 
am sure that he is disposed to make some allowance for it. He condemns our vitupe- 
rative tendencies. Are we not ourselves the object of contumely, and when we are be- 
spattered with opprobrium, is it wonderful that we should occasionally stoop down to 
pick up some of the miry missiics with which we are ourselves assailed Lord Plunket 
put it well—“ Are the Catholics,” he said, “ only to parry, and never to thrust?” (Loud 
Cheers.) But | bear with every admonition of Lord,Anglesey, for the sake of his reproof 
of that strange recommendation, “ that the Catholic Question should be buried in obli- 
vion.” Buried in oblivion! My Lord Duke, there i no sepulchre sufficiently deep and 
capacious to contain what you desire to see thus “ quietly inurned.” [Loud cheers.] 
The injuries of a great people bave in them a resurrectionary quality—they will not lie 
at rest, not repose in peace. [Loud cheers.) Buried in oblivion! What, the rights of 
seven millions of people are to go through a process of political interment, that minis- 
ters may read, in the pacific condition of Irelan:i, this consolatary epitaph—“ Here lies 
the Catholic question,” and a age Caniete is to be laid over it, in the shape of an act 
of parliament, with the words “‘ Wellington fecit” inscribed upon it. Buried in obli- 
vion! No. The sense of our wrongs shall be as immortal as our injuries, and shall 
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be endowed with a vitality that shall endure for ever! delusion!—an Irishman may 
forget his country—a soldier may, { Loud cheers,| wretched and most miserable, be dead 
to his honor—a minister om be blind to his interest ; but a nation cannot be insensible 
toher rights. What! does he imagine that we, who have raised the mind of Ireland up, 
who have organized her Priesthood, her aristocracy, and her people, and brought our 
question in all its dreadful urgency, with seven millions to uphold it, before him—does 
he think that we will play the part of political undertakers, and bury our country and 
her great demands, in order to accommodate ourselves to his aspirations ? Stop the Ca- 
tholic question! Arrest the tide of public emotion! Bid seven millions hold! Cry “ halt” 
to a nation! Tell the torrent not to rush; and bid the cataract to stand frozen in its fall ! 
{Loud and continued cheers.] Away with the wretched expectation ! Wellington, there 
are three consellors whom it behoves you to consult, and they are better advisers than 
any in your cabinet—The first is justice, and Justice will tell you, “ you are bound to 
grant Catholic emancipation.” The second is expediency, and Expediency will tell 
you, “ you ought to grant Catholic emancipation.” ‘The last and chief is necessity, 
and Necessity will tell you, “ you must emancipate the Catholics of Ireland.” [Loud 
and pe cheers. ] 


Mr. STEELE.— After the display of eloquence you have heard, it would be presump- 
tuous in me to address you at any length; but, I trust you will, notwithstanding, listen to 
a Protestant. (Hear.) Mr. Steele proceeded to read Lord Anglesey’s letter, and com- 
mented on its passages, in very forcible and nervous language. On what occasion, he 
asked, has violence been shown’? The Catholics have uniformly adopted a system of 
forbearance, which is absolutely miraculous. 1 speak from experience. My Catholic 
brother, O'Gorman Mahon, and myself, have more experience of the praiseworthy con- 
duct of the people than any other two men in Ireland. I dissent from the Marquis of 
Angiesey’s views, when he accuses the Catholics of violence; but I cordially assent to 
the eulogy that has been so eloquently bestowed on his Excellency. I was on the 
Rhine, when the battle of Waterloo was fought. Three days afterwards, however, I 
trod the field of Waterloo. The chivalrous gallantry of the Marquis of Anglesey was 
the universal theme of panegyric. Ney has been called “the bravest of the brave ;” 
he might have been so in the army of the conquered, but Anglesey was “ the bravest 
of the brave” amongst the conquerors. (Hear, hear.) ‘The violence complained of, or 
alluded to, in the letter, should not be charged to the Catholics; it was evinced by 
their implacable foes, the Brunswickers ; any extraordinary effort or energy shown by 
the Catholics, was for the purpose of protection, and not of aggression. ( Cheers.) 


Mr. JOHN DAVID LATOUCHE rose amid the most enthusiastic cheers, and 
said, that although he had never before attended at the debates of the Catholic Associ- 
ation, there could not exist a more sincere frien to its objects than himself. He always 
regarded the Catholic — as one referring less to the interests of any sect or party 
than to those of Ireland generally. (Cheers.) The happiness, the interests of every in- 
dividual in the country, were affected by it. He was struck, very particularly, with a 

assage in a speech which he had lately read, in which it was declared, that the Irish 

oman Catholics could not be content with an existence under the penal laws. He 
{Mr. Latouche] would add, that he should not, and would not be content. (Cheers.) He 
would go even farther—the Protestants of Ireland should not, cannot, ought not, will 
not, (tremendous cheering,) be content, until the question shall be settled. ‘This ques- 
tion was not, as Mr. Sheil had stated, a question that concerned seven millions of Irish- 
men. There were millions to be added to the sufferers and victims of the penal laws, 
and these were the Protestant population of the country. (Cheers.) He should desire 
that every Protestant would come forward and co-operate with his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen for the pacification of the country, and the restoration of mutual good will 
amongst all classes of his Majesty’s fellow-subjects. They ought not, and they will 
not be satisfied with the preseat system. This was language perfectly compatible, in 
his mind, with the admirable and invaluable advice communicated in the letter of Lord 
Anglesey. The illustrious Viceroy recommended the continuation of agitation—of 
agitation free from personality or violence, and such constitutional agitation, it was the 
interest of every Protestant in Ireland to encourage and promote to the best of his 
power. (Cheers.) ‘Those especially, who called themselves liberal Protestants, should 
come forward and join the Catholic Association. (Great applause.) Mr. Latouche con- 
cluded with expressing his high sense of the importance of Lord Anglesey’s letter, and 
his hope that the liberties of Ireland would soon be established upon a firm basis. 


Mr. BARRETT said, as an old Protestant member of the Association, he rose to 
ae the meeting on the appearance amongst them of the respectable-Protestant 
on, 1.—9 
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gentleman who had just sat down. I have {said Mr. B.] conversed with many Pro- 
testants, who pretend to great liberality. ‘They say, ‘We like emancipation, and think 
it should be granted; but we dislike the Association.’ At the period of the deputation 
to London, when the Catholics were too ready to concede their rights, they were treated 
with contempt, and insulted by a blasphemous oath, which was not registered in Hea- 
ven, but I fear, iu another place. When I saw all this, and that they were treated in 
this ignominious manner, I then became a member of the Association. 'The time will 
come when the proudest epitaph that can be engraved on an honest man’s tomb will 
be— He was a Member of the Association.” (Chvers.) 





THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND IN AMERICA. 


The following is the eloquent Address prepared by Mr. H. G. Curran, at the re 
quest of the Catholic Association :— 


To the Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, in the City of Charleston, South Carolina : 
The Roman Catholic people, and the Catholic Association of Ireland—Greeting, 


‘To men who strive for freedom, the sympathy and admonitions of those who have been 
familiar with adversity, who have felt the burning sense of wrong till it becaine a hope, 
who have appealed from man and found the Almighty just, carry with (hem deep claims 
to gratitude and respect; with the fulness of both we have received the expression of 
the interest which you feel in our behalf. But, sensible that the language of confidence 
is reproach to the faithless, and the words of praise are censure to the undeserving— 
With that valued testimony of your approval before us, we have instituted a jealous 
scrutiny into the means by whicb we have laboured to advance a cause, whose justice 
not even our enemies deny, and we proudly assert that our assiduous search does not 
furnish a single reminiscence to disturb our fruition of those feelings, crowding and in- 
tense, which it calls up—that many features of that retrospect must individually en- 
hance, that none can impair, our claim to your esteem. We say esteem, because of 
that sympatby which is an instinct of generous minds—no error, properly chargeable, 
not upon our nature, but our lot—no precipitation into which we might have been be- 
trayed by rigour and exaction, could ever have bereft us. We have searched all the 
past, and while, with feelings kindred to your own, we dwell upon the description of 
ties that ought to have endured with ingenuous confidence, we proclaim ourselves free 
from aught which might blend with their remembrance a shame or a regret, might im- 
peach the tear you shed above their loss, or cloud the cherished hope of their revival. 

Well might you—satisfied of the justice of our claims—well might you admire the 
infatuation of our rulers ; well might you—enjoying all that belongs to the condition of 
beings whom the Great Disposer made free, that he might render them accountable, and 
exhiiting the consonance of that enjoyment with the stability of protective establish- 
ments—well might you admire the speculations of those who, by unmerited degrada- 
tion, would break the spirit they should soothe—who, by the lash, the gibbet, and the 
inquisitorial vigilance of police, would work those ends which the restitution of our 
natural equality—the substitution of the protection for the penalties of the law—in a 
word, which the blindness of justice alone can or shall ever accomplish. 

Citizens of a free state, which your own virtues have rendered free, with you we do 
not argue on our claims; you have no darkening instinct to supplant, no clinging of 
self-interest to subdue—your hearts confess them just. ‘To you we need not enumerate 
the proofs of faith that we have given—to you we need not recount the laurels we have 
reaped, and the poisons we have wrung from them—to you we need not paint the ip- 
dignant sorrow that we feel, heholding him whom our energies have exalted, claiming 
acceptance at the shrine of bigotry, by breaking the hearts that bled for him, in double 
parricide against his country and the authors of his fame. ‘To you we need not tell 
why this measure is dealtto us; why an allegation, which falsehood only could devise, 
which nothing short of fatuity could believe, is assumed as a sanction to oppress us. 
Because approaching the middle of the nineteenth century, we are not content to spurn 
the advantages which time has conferred upon our kind—because in the maturity of the 
human race, we are not content to be as a stunted limb exhibiting the crippled incom- 
petence of infancy amid the vigour and expansion of its prime—because we are not con- 
tent to discard the guidance of experience and the light of knowledge, to shamble dark- 
ly and ignominiously under laws of police and not of justice—because too proud for 
succumbency, too cautious for betrayal, and too powerful for defeat, we demand to be 
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aitached, indignantly retusing to be bound. You tell us that the welcome assurance of 
your sympathy has been delayed by apprehensions, whose entertainment bespeaks the 
pure exaltedness of men who have so nobly burst their bonds; we confess that what 
has given subject of slander to our enemies at home, may afford matter of just solicitude 
to distant friends. Had we been obvious to that charge, we dared not indulge the feel- 
ings with which we regard its expressions thus deferred. But no—while the capability 
to appreciate freedom remains an evidence of man’s title to be free, never shall any 
reach of intellect, or proof of zeal, induce us for a moment to deposit in human hands 
the rich blessings that we seek; never will we institute a commission, or delegate a 
power, by which its attainment may be periled, or its plentitude curtailed. And for the 
commutation which you dread, do us not the injustice to suppose, that whatever suc- 
cumbent mendacity might bring, we shall ever solicit as a gratuity, what we insist on as 
a right, or cease to assert that allegiance and civil participation, correlate as price and 
purchase ; and that all we demand does, in justice, as necessarily follow on obedience 
to the laws, as in commercial barter the transfer of the thing bought upon the payment 
of its stated equivalent. ‘True it is, that such a prospect was once entertained ; but true 
it also is, that the respected individual who harboured the idea, has never ceased to ex- 
piate that momentary defection by heaping upon it a lively reprobation, which the me- 
mory of past services scarce influenced his country to suppress. And should any future 
voice be raised in advocacy of a measure, by whose adoption the people of Ireland 
should acquiesce in the sentence which has preceded inquiry upon them, or been re- 
corded in contempt of all that inquiry must unfold, the voices of her millions would 
arise in execration of the treason. 

Citizens of Charleston—the Catholic Association of Ireland regard with the liveliest 
satisfaction, the token of your respect. Like the dignified Assembly from which that 
token is transmitted, our convention comprises men of all denominations and forms of 
belief. The line of demarcation, whose legibility the monopolists would preserve by 
bathing it in blood, obstructs not the coalition of men who display,,with us, the common 
zeal which common interest enjoins. Invested by our countrymen with a commission 
at once dignified and important—a commission devolved upon us, not by any express 
delegation—but adequately implied in the advice daily sought and respected at our 
hands, and recorded in the influx of national produce to our defensive fund, we are 
cheered and sustained by your attestation of the fidelity with which we have discharged 
our sacred trust. We have conscientiously laboured for the great end of making prin- 
ciples instead of passion, the staple motive of men’s acts—and docility and aptitude 
beyond our most sanguine anticipations, have requited our solicitude to waken inquiry 
and expand comprehensions. We have been assailed, and slandered, and denounced ; 
yet under every device of exasperation, with which oppression has tried us, in doubtful 
reliance on our virtue or debasement, we have preserved ‘ the equal tenor of our way,’ 
and the utmost vehemence, which has answered the efforts ofour maligners to ‘ wring 
us into un‘atifuiness,’ have never caused us permanently to deviate from the great 
principle, that it becomes a nation ‘ not to seem just, but to be so.’ We have abstained 
trom violence, not because the conduct of our enemies has been marked by similar ab- 
stinence, but because we have never, through our protracted struggle, lost sight of the 
righteous end which alone can sustain our hopes and justify our exertions—and so uni- 
form and so successful have been our admonitions to our countrymen, that we may 
confidently assert, that there is not a man attached to the liberal interest in Ireland, who 
does not as thoroughly understand and respect his civil relations, as his human rights + 
who does not as inflexibly observe the one as he jealously vindicates the other—we 
have advanced our cause by the culture of those virtues which may adorn its success, 
Again and again have we solicited the fraternal embrace of our opposers ; and should 
our anxious hope of amicable adjustment be baffled or delayed, we shall never lose the 
consolatory reflection, that we have proffered, as its price, forgetfulness of all, save the 
compatibility of the meekness of Christians, and the fortitude of men. 

You have called us ‘ friends, relatives, connexions’—continue to us the feelings these 
affinities may claim; cease not to repeat for us your petitions to Him who establishes 
the righteous; and cherish the belief, that whatever may henceforward be our lot, we 
shall, like you, retain the memory of our wrongs—not to retaliate or revenge them—but 
to remind us that we are in the hand ofa Providence, to whom human happiness owes 
a debt, which human misery may claim; and should it be ours to dispense justice to 
the wronged, or give deliverance to the slave, he shall not urge man’s claim, and urge 
in vain. 

Citizens of Charleston, farewell! Whatever Omnipotence may direct to be the issue 
of our toils, we will never betray the principle, that the heart of man is a temple which 
the supreme artificer has fashioned for himself—whose pulses are its ministering priests 
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which monarchs may not subsidize or silence. May centuries roll on, and multiply 
the blessings you enjoy. Should our assiduity be rewarded by success—should we be 
enabled to defeat the obstacle, and surmount the obstructions in our path; to reconcile 
jarring interests, and to blend our divided and distracted resources into, 
‘ “One free and fairly represented whole,” 

we shall never forget our debt of gratitude to those who have poured forth the consola- 
tion of their sympathy from the ‘ new world,’ where man’s spirit, like his chains, be- 
comes too big for bonds, to those who merit not the bonds they wear—from a land, 
were wealth and contentment diffuse themselves, and where religion, however modified, 
ig venerated, as honouring the Eternal with greater variety of praise; to a land where 
man impiously dares disturb the communion of his fellow with his God. 





Mr. O’CONNELL has announced his intention of coming over to take his seat in the 
House of Commons, on the first day of the meeting of Parliament. We shall make no 
observation on the expediency of that course, as we must give him eredit for having re- 
solved upon it after consultation with his Parliamentary friends, and after full delibe- 
ration on every part of the novel question which he is about to raise. The main diffi- 
culty, it is thought, will be found in his effecting an entrance into the house. The diffi- 
culty will very much depend oncircumstances. Letus suppose that he is in the lobby, 
when the members of the House of Commons are summoned to attend at the bar of the 
House of Lords, in order to hear the King’s Speech. No person can by law prevent 
him from going with the members into the other House, for that purpose. When he 
has thus far initiated himself in the exercise of the privileges belonging to a member of 
the House of Commons, will it be competent to any officer of that House to obstruct 
his entrance into it? Is he bound to presume, and to act upon the presumption, that Mr. 
O’Connell will now take the oaths? When he has got into the body of the House, the 
first thing the Speaker will do, will be to read the King’s speech. On concluding the 
speech, he will ask if there are any members to be sworn, Several there probably will 
be, and all the time occupied in reading the Speech, and in members taking the oaths, 
Mr. O’Connell will be seen sitting in his place. Will the Speaker call upon him per- 
sonally, to come to the table to take the oaths? And if such a call be made, will not Mr. 
O’Connell be entitled to rise in his place, and state his reasons why he should not be 
compelled to obey it? If Mr. O'Connell make a speech on this question, may he not 
be answered by others ; and may not adiscussion thus arise, which shall altogether su- 
persede the debate on the address, for one, two, three, or more days? The practical 
embarrassment springing from his election, not to talk of the legai ones, will, we appre- 

hend, afford a most perplexing occupation, to the sticklers for precedents. 
Catholic Journal, 





ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND, IN 
NEW-YORK, 


The meeting at Tammany Hall, on Tuesday evening, was very numerously and re- 
spectabl attended, and the blaze of patriotic feeling burned as bright and fervid as 
ever. When the President, Da. Macnevin, announced the receipt of a liberal dona- 
tion of $50, from the amiable lady of the immortal TurosaLp altel Tone, the de- 
voted victim of despotism, whose life was sacrificed on the holy altar of Irish liberty, 
and whose memory is emblazoned on the annals of his country, the enthusiastic cheer- 
ing of the meeting swelled into an intonation that seemed to rend the very concave of 
the building. The sufferings and heroic virtues of Mrs, ‘Tone, are identitied with the 
history of our country, and are worthy of being recorded in the deathless page, on 
which the conjugal attachment of a Russell, and Madame Lavellette, are regis- 
tered among the brightest deeds that shed lustre on the female character. Mr. Samr- 
son, the compatriot of the martyred Tone, was evidently affected, on hearing Mrs. 
Tone’s pathetic letter read, as it no doubt called up regrets and endearing associations 
of memory, that like Ossian’s song of sorrow, were “pleasing and mournful to the 
soul.” This Gentleman, whose intellectual vigour, like that of Solon “ grows in 
learning as he grows in years,” addressed the meeting in a strain of eloquence, glow- 
ing with a spirit and warmth of patriotic feeling that would have done honor to the 
most brilliant efforts of his youth. 

Indeed, although the snows of virtuous age blanch his head, the fire of genius, and 
the enthusiasm of patiotism, glow with undiminished heat and ardour in his mind, 
The literary world will learn with pleasure that this talented gentleman is now writing 
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the life of his lamented friend, Tomas Avois Emmet, Esq. which will be ready for 
publication in a few days. This work, we have no doubt, will be as interesting and as 
elegant a biography, as any that has been issued from the American press ; as the ac 
knowledged abilities of the writer, and the long and uninterrupted intimacy that sub- 
sisted between him and his eminent subject, afford grounds for the highest expectations. 
We shall seize on the earliest opportunity of reviewing a work, which the public look 
for with such intense avidity. 

The time is come, indeed, when the “ stranger hears the lament of Ireland over the 
deep ;” her wrongs have touched the springs of American sympathy ; as in every city, 
nay, almost in every village in the country, the friends of civil and religious liberty 
have associated, for the purpose of raising funds for the Catnotic Rent. But Ame- 
rica is the birth place of Freedom, where the radiant banner of Toleration is always 
displayed, and her commisseration ever ready to assist the oppressed. The national 
spirit has nobly manifested itself in this city, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Washing- 
ton, Charleston, New-Orleans and Baltimore. As we mentioned Baltimore, we must 
not omit paying the feeble tribute of our unfeigned applause to the brilliant eloquence 
of a Gentleman (Witiiam G. Reap, Esq.) whose glowing speech, at a recent meeting 
in that city, we have read in the Gazette, with pleasure and admiration. Mr. Reap is 
not a parrotted speaker, for the rapid flow of his sentences, the beauty of his imagery, 
and the coruscations of his wit, proclaim his extemporaneous facility, and that he isa 
man as highly gifted by nature, as improved by study. We perceive that he is fami- 
liar with our ancient annals, and that he possesses the power of arraying logical argu- 
ment and historical detail, in the spangled drapery of poetic’ diction. We are sorry 
that the length of Mr. Read’s admirable speech precludes the possibility of transfer- 
1ing it to our columns. He speaks so well, that we hope he will speak often. 

Our Charleston friends will peruse, with feelings of pleasure and admiration, the 
eloquent and animating address of the Catholic Association in Dublin, which we lay 
before our readers, written by the classic pen of H. G. Curran, Esq. the son of the 
Irish Demosthenes. It is a brilliant and energetic paper, that is worthy of the gifted 
mind whence it emanated. 


THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE.—Notwithstanding the inclemency ef the weather, this house 
has been filled with crowded audiences during the last month, particularly on those 
nights that Miss Rock peformed. We have not space for dilating on her different per- 
senifications, since her engagement in this house, to which she has proved a magnetic 
star of unrivalled attractions and brilliancy ; let it suffice to say, that she invested eve- 
rv character which she assumed, w ith a radiant halo of judment, animation, effect and 
passion, which won admiration, and drew forth from fashionable and discriminating 
audiences, loud and reiterated plaudits of approbation. Her style of acting, though 
eminently original, would seem to a cursory observer, to savour, in Tragedy, in which 
she is pathetic, impressive and impassioned, of the Siddonian school; particularly 
when she delineates the grief and madness of Ophelia, or expresses the doosted and 
romantic love of the tender and affecting Juliet, a personation in which she makes us 
fancy her the very character the great author designed to exhibit ; while her easy grace, 
naivete, and picturesque attitudes in Comedy, would lead us to suppose that the spirit 
and vivacity of Mrs. Jordan, had embodied her vivid representations. Look at her in 
Lucy Ashton, a charaeter which she encircles with the brightest illusions of the histrio- 
nic art, and you will grant, after witnessing her devoted love, tender anxieties, and ro- 
mantic constancy, so forcibly and felicitously er that she is the very heroine of 
Sir Walter Scott. See her again in Lady Townly, or Maria in the Citizen, flinging 
around her the vivacious gaiety and sparkling humour of the Comic Muse, and vou 
will be astonished at the variety of her powers, and the versatilty of her genius. But 
her accomplishments and powers of pleasing, are so well known that they require no 
eulogy from us; what we have said is the tribute due to legitimate merit, varied and 
exalted. Well skilled inthe science of music, a sweet singer, and a graceful dancer, 
capable of the highest efforts in Tragedy and Comedy, Miss Rocx is competent to 
make any theatre, in which she performs, the focus of attraction and popularity. We 
hope that the auditory of our metropolitan theatre will be long electrified and enlight- 
ened by the charms and attractions of her graphic and graceful acting. 
We cannot conclude this article, without paying the merited tribute of our com- 
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mendation to Mrs. Wuearcey, for her admirable and characteristic personation ot 
Alice Gray. in the Bride of Lammermwor. Mr. Barry, who is generally able and et- 
ficient, under every assumption, failed in conceutrating his usual force, conception, 
and spirit, in the ‘Master of Ravenswood. Had we never seen the incomparable per- 


sonatian of Caleb Balderstone, by Mr. Maywood, we would think highly of Mr. Hor- 
ton in that character. 

To the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Bowery and Lafayette Theatres, we shall pay 
our devoirs in our next. 





TO OUR PATRONS. 


The Editor of this Journal would be wanting in gratitude, were he to omit this op- 
portunity of expressing the lively sense kindled in his mind, by the cordial and flatter- 
Ing :eception with which the public have honoured this publication, and the progres- 
sive accession of patronage that now sustains it. The approbation of his countrymen, 
is the summit of the E:titor’s hope, and the goal of his endeavors; it will shine like 
the fiery pillar, to direct and cheer him in the career of patriotism, arouse all the en- 
ergies of his mind, and stimulate him to further exertions in that hallowed cause, 
which he ever has, and ever shall advocate, with a zeal and enthusiastic devotion, 
that shall only cease to glow in his bosom, when Death extinguishes the “lamp of 
life. 

We are happy to announce to the public, that Mr. Cares Baartiert, Bookseller, 
No. 76 Bowery, New-York, has become Proprietor of the “ Irish Shield and Monthly 
Milesian,” so that our patrons may implicitly rely on its being regularly published, in 
future, and that no expense shall be spared by the proprietor and publisher, nor exer- 
tion by the Editor, to render it, in point of mechanical execution and literary interest, 
equal to any of its monthly cotemporaries. We hope that the portion of the early His- 
tory of Ireland, which is given in this number, will meet the approbation of literary 
men, and of our countrymen in general. Let us be judged fairly, and encouraged ac- 
cording to our deserts, and we ask no more from IrisHMEN. 





EDITORIAL COURTESY. 


The encomiums, which a countless sumber of our E.\itorial Brethren throughout the 
Umion, and the Canapas, iiave bestowed upon the lnish SHietp anp Montuiy Mi- 
LES:aAN, demand the expression of our grateful acknowledgments. We shall be assi- 
duous to merit a continuance of their good opinion, by making our publication a source 
of interest and intelligence. 

It would be, indeed, considered invidious in us, were we only to particularize a few 
among the many Editors to whom we are indebted for favorable notices, but our wish 
to remove an unfavorable impression entertained against us, by a Gentleman, whose 
libera! principles and acknowledged talents, we admire, and whose good opinion we 
would conciliate, by every honorable concession, will, we trust, plead our apology for 
naming Syivester S. Sournworrtn, Esq, the classic Editor of the Lirerary Supav- 
tern. ‘This Gentleman stated, in his notice of the Irish Shield, that while we wrote 
the dramatic critiques of the Vew- York Spy, we “had asusep Mr. Forrest, and eve- 
ry other American Aetor.” Now with every deference to Mr. Southworth, we must 
say, that the word “ abused” is rather coarse and ungracious, to flow from so elegant a 
pen as his. We solemnly declare, that we never were actuated by the unworthy mo- 
tives of prejudice, in giving to the world the estimate of our sincere and unbiassed opi- 
nion of Mn. Forrest, and other American performers. We acknowledge that Mr. 
Forrest is gifted with a great, but not a perfect genius ; and if we pointed out, in deco- 
rous and appropriate language, his vulnerable parts, it was for the purpose of inducing 
him to throw over them the shield of study, and thus guard himself from the arrows of 
criticism, If this was “abuse,” an elegant and accomplished writer in the Evening 
Post, signed Q. as well as the Editors of the Morning Courier, must stand before the. 
sweeping charge of Mr. Southworth, as well as we. 














Mary, Queen of Scots. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES, written in Memory of Mary, Queen or Scots; on reading Dr. Lingard’s 
affecting account of her tragical death, by order of Exizaseru. 





Waumust I the horrors of this reign How great the suff’ring thus endur’d ! 
Survey, Oh glorious, fallen Queen! At length the hand of power prepares 
With sympathy my bosom glows, To put a period to thy cares ; 

At thy unjust, unnumbered woes, Yet death, in ignominy dress’d, 
Whatcrime was thiae-——what cruel cause Creates no terror in thy breast: 

Could thus disgrace all wature’s laws? For long endu’d with heavenly grace, 
What impotence of female rage,* Calm resignation clothes thy face: 
Could so oppress thy withering age? When to the block a victim sent 
‘Transcendant charms of ev’ry kind To suffer, truly innocent, 

Adorn'd thy person and thy mind ; Under the axe’s mortal blow, 





Thy royal blood in currents flow : 

Aloft thy parting spirit flies, 

To dwell with God above the skies. 

Whilst life shall animate this frame, 

Whilst I shall honour virtuous fame, 

Resentment deep against thy foes, 

Compassion fur thy countless woes, 

Triumphant in my breast shall reign, 

And undiminish’d force retain. 

The feeling heart, belov’d Princess, 

Will ever pity thy distress ; 

In ev’ry clime—in every age, 

Will wet with tears thy ene 
UVERNA. 


* When we look through the glass of history at her sufferings, we weep, and relenting pity drops an ub- 
livious tear on the page that records the death of Lord Darnly, and the flight with Bothwell. Her tragical 
fate awakens sympathy, which with compassion throw a veil over her faults, and hide her follies in the 
robes of virtue. The fortitude and invincible courage with which she met death, proved her an exalted 
heroine. That Elizabeth, as some of her apologists would fain make us believe, was really sincere in 
her apparent reluctance to execute the unfortnnate Mary, we think very improbable, because Elizabeth, 
like her tyrannical father, neither respected justice, nor regarded the dictates of pity, when she sought 
the gratification of her passions or her vengeance. Certainly, we must admit, that there were great 
arts used by her wily courtiers, to determine her to the side of severity, as they had every thing to fear 
from the resentment of the Scottish Queen, in case she ever succeeded to the English crown. 

Accordingly the kingdom was then filled with rumours ef plots, treasons, and insurrections, so that 
Elizabeth was continually kept in alarm, by fictitious dangers. In this situation of perplexity, she one 
day called her cunuing secretary, Davison, whom she ordered to draw out, secretly, the warrant for 
Mary’s exccution, giving him at the same time to understand, that she intended to keep it by her, in 
the event of any attempt being made for the delivery of that Princers. She signed the warrant, and 
then commanded it to be carried tothe Chancellor, to have the seal affixed to it. 

Next morning, some of her apologists say, she sent two gentlemen, successively, to desire that Davison 
should not go to the Chancellor, until she should first have seen him. But the execrable Davison pro- 
ceeded in ‘* breathless haste,” to the high functionary, and obtained the seal and signature to the fatal 
instrument, which, by order of the infamous privy council, was given to Beale, who lost no time in sum- 
moning the disgraced noblemen to whoin it was directed, namely, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, 
and Cumberland. It would be repeating a “ thrice told tale,” for us to give a new narrative of her ex- 
ecution, as the particulars of the bloody deed are known to every reader of history. 


+ She uniformly expressed her regret that the death of her husband, Francis Il. compelled her to 
leave the French court, where the brilliancy of her talents, the grace of her manners, and the fascination 
of her wit, won general esteem, and cast such lustre on the royal circles of the Louvre, as dimmed the 
radiance of its whole constellation of French beauties. Nature enriched this illustrious woman with her 
rarest donations, which were polished and refined by every female accomplishment that can, not 
only elevate the miad, but give seductive attractions to the charms of beauty. The benevolence of her 
heart corresponded with the loveliness of her person. Though uniformly experiencing ingratitude from 
those who shared in her bounty, and basked in the sunshine of her fortune, she was, like Napoleon, 
forgiving and tolerant to her foes and persecutors. 

This unfortunate Princess, to testify her deep regret at leaving her connexions in France, composed a 
farewell address to that country, of which the following is a translation :— 


* Ah! pleasant land of France, farewell! 
My country dear, 
Where many a year 
Of infant youth I love’d to dwell! 
Farewell for ever, happy days! 
The sbip which parts our loves, conveys 
But half of me—one half behind 
1 leave with thee, dear France! to prove 
A token of our endless love, 
And bring the other to thy mind.” 
Many wrote poetry in French, with great taste and feeling, and ler prose compositions are distin- 
guished for the graces of their style, and the beauty of their sentiments. 
We hope that our esteemed correspondent, Juverna, will not for a moment suppose thet we wrote 
the preceding notes with the view of derogating from the interest which his fine Jines will excite, not- 
withstanding that we have burdened them with the “clog of our comment.” 


‘These were thy only crimes—no more, 
When lure’d from Gallia’s happy shore ; 
When stern Elizabeth’s decree 

Destin’d thy life to misery.— 

O sad reverse! the blissful hours 

‘hat once had mark’d thy matchless pow’rs 
Of learn’d eloquence, display’d 

In Gallia’s court,t thy fame had spread, 
Delight no more. A prison’s gloom 
Obscures thy youthful beauteous bloom, 
Where you iu fruitless sorrow mourn, 
The days which never more return. 
Full twice ten tedious years immur’d, 
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72 Original Poetry. 


THE DROOPING ROSE. 


(Inscribed to her who understands it.) 


“© Oh! Parent of blushes! why dost thou bend, 
What causes thy grief, lovely Queen of the 
flowers ? 

Dost thou languish and pine fora faise-hearted 


friend, 
Who has left thee expos’d to the merciless show- 
ers? 


*Twas thus I inquired, of a Rose fully blown— 
That woefully arooped by a green-margin’d 
fountaiu, 
Where it silently weeping, remain’d all alone, 
And it bent to the bloom-fading blasts of the 
mountain. 


‘Tam sad,” she replied, for the ocean’s between 
My Guardian—my long absent Guardian, and 


me 

And distress’d for his absence I weep here, unseen, 
Where the spring and its flow’rs can noe com- 
forters be. 


Since he left me, thus shadeless, unblest and for- 


rn, 
The sport of rude winds, and the keen blasting 
storm ; 
Full twice seven suits of the summer I’ve worn, 
And as often has winter strip’d naked my 
form.” 


«« Sweet Rose!” I exclaim’d, but my words were 
through sighs— 
“ I will be your protector—I'll shield you from 


harms ; 
I will wipe off those tears from your beautiful eyes, 
And restore the lost bloom of thy care-blighted 
charins.” 


At the sound of my voice, she erected her head, 
For the kind-whispered accents of friendship 
k 


she knew ; 
And her cheeks glow’d with lustre—her lips grew 
more red, 
And the charms of her person returned to my 
view. 


At the sudden transition my sight was so blest— 
And so lovely appeared the young smile-beam- 
ing fair, 
Thatl snatch'd her, in raptures of love, to my 
breast, 
And I gave the sweet mourner to constancy 
there. 


And long shalt thou flourish, dear flow’r of my 


eart— 
Qh! thro’ life, in this bosom thy graces shall 
bloom, F 
And your soul-feasting fragrance shall always im- 
rt 


To ie care-stricken mind, an enliv’ning _ 
fume. J. 8. L. 


FARE THEE WELL. 
(To Juverna.) 

Can you thus my faith betray, 

Leave thy Mary here to sadness, 
Doom’d to cankering grief a prey, 

That breast which doats on thee to madness! 
For ah! believe this beating heart, é 

Believe those sighs, those tears and anguish, 
Thecruel fate that bid us part— ” 

That Maxy dooms to droop and languish— 

Fare thee well! 


Too lovely—too parfidious yout: | 
False, alas ! to love and duty, 
Go breathe forth vows of love and trutti, 
To lure soft unsuspecting beauty : — 
But ere thy winning arts prevail, 
Ere yet her virgin heart is taken, 
Ab! tell her Mary’s hapless tale, 
Who droops and dies, by thee forsaken ! 


Cashel, 16th Nov. 1828 
A LOVER’S OATH. 


* Yegentle gales quickly waft my vows 
To Many ye 





By that lovely form I swear, 
By that bosom soft and fair, 
Those looks in native ringlets flowing, 
And by that face with beauty glowing, 
Where Cupid lurks in ev’ry dimple, 
So fascinating, yet so simple; 
By those lips of ruby hue, 
Sweeter than Aurora’s dew,— 
When Phoebus gilds the eastern skies ; 
By those lustre- beaming eyes, 
And the soft fragrance of that breath, 
My passion shall endure till death. 
JUVERNA 
Broadway, 2nd January, 1829. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
*Tis a passion 

Often follows wealth and fashion,— 
But the love I would explain, 

*Tis a tiansport of the brain; 

A sweet, a painful pleasing smart, 
That pierces through the inmost heart ; 
A sorrow, that we wish to keep ; 

A pleasure, that disturbs our sleep ;— 
A moping melancholy knave. 

Yet makes a very coward brave ;—- 
Pats honor in the villain’s breast, 
And almost ope’s the Miser’s chest : — 
The portion of the brave and bold, 
Which never can be bouzht or sold; 
It breaks the shakles that would bind, 
And softens all the human mind : 

No bonds or fetters will it bear, 

But such as beauty makes it wear. 

It is the monarch of the earth, 

From whom all nature has its birth ; 











It is » and shall I tell you true, 
The very thing I feel for you. D. F 
A TEAR. 


Little glitt’ring spark am I, 

The child of sensibility ; - 

I overcome the bold and brave, 
Yet melt upon an infant’s grave ; 
Sometimes, too, the child of mirth, 
From extacy receive my birth ;— 
Surrounded by a group of smiles, 
Expressive of a thousand wiles ; 
Yet though I spark!e in the sun, 
The house of woe I never shun. 
JUVERNA. 


EPIGRAM, 


Addressed to alate Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who erred the order of Knighthood on a po- 
pular Accoucheur, still living in Dublin. (/Ve- 
ver before published.) 

You made Sir Henry —— J**,a Kyueur ; 

He should have been a Lord by right ; 

For then the Ladies’ cry would be, 





“QO Lord! good Lord, deliver me !” 





Fare thee well ’ 
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